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RUhenever: ‘possible statements are taken 
_ exactly from letters Teceived from the editors of the publica- 
tions concerned. 





“The eennore Country ‘Club, White Plains, N, Y., 
offers a $500 prize for the best dramatization of one 
of J. Fenimore Cooper’s novels, preferably ‘The 
Spy.” An author may submit any number of Mss. 
a ne thinks any of Cooper’s novels lend themselves 
to a musical prodyction he may rest assured that 
Reed this type of Mss. will receive the same consideration 

as any other. Contest closes October 2nd, 1922. 
: ms The club intends to produce the winner in the the- 

_-atre upon its own grounds and, if warranted, there 
will also be a Broadway production: Though ‘only 
ore prize has been announced so far, the club may 
: also award a second and third prize. A three-act 
play is suggested as the best length. All Mss. must 
be typed, double spaced, on one side of paper cnly. 
Address: Dramatic Committee, Fenimore Coun- 
try Club, White Plains, N. Y. 


_ The Dramatic Club of Indianapolis offers $100 for 
the best one, two, or three act play submitted to it 
by October 15th, $25 for the second best, and $15 
_ for the third. The plays remain the property of the 
_ author. The prizes paid by the club give it the 
rights for the first performances: Address: John 
___R&. Newcomb, President, 4402 Washington Boulevard, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Alfred A. Knopf (The Borzoi Books), 220 West 
_ 42nd Street, New York, N. Y., general book publish- 
_ er, announces that he has added a department to be 
_ devoted to the publication of college text books. The 
me department is in charge of Paul B. Thomas, former- 
ly on the editorial staff of the Carnegie Endowment. 
- Mr. Knopf says: “I do not propose to publish ~just 
_ the usual kind of text book any more than in 1915 
- I set out to publish the same sort of books for the 
- general reader that other houses were bringing out 
regularly and in great quantities. Our appeal will 
be to the younger college and university instructor 
 —the man or-woman who in a decade or so will be 
at the helm—the woman (or man) who has an idea 
as that it may require a bit of imagination to grasp. 
4 Ine word, I believe Borzoi texts can be made to ap- 
peal exactly as Borzoi books are daily proving their 
appeal. I invite correspondence most especially with 
- yregard to this new department.” 
Factory, Cass, Huron and Erie Streets, Chicago, 
Ill, one of the A. W. Shaw Company’s publications, 
- wants accounts of simple, cost-cutting, waste elim- 
inating, and better management plans that have 
been used successfully in factories. Any tried and 
tested better management plan is likely to be avail- 
able. From one and one-half to two cents a word 
is paid for material. Items should be boiled down 
Ege RO from 300 to 350 words. . 
True Story Magazine, 119 West 40th Street, New 
<a York, N. Y., offers a first prize of $1,000, a second 
srize of $500, a third of $300, a fourth of $200, and 
urty fifth prizes of $100 each for true stories. It 
ises to pay at least two cents a word for all 
le contributions that do not win prizes. The 


butor should certainly make a careful 
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study. of * the material True Story Magarin is print- 


bon closes November 30th, 1922. An intend- 
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eastinan Woda Company, Rochester, Ne ¥5 «18 
always in the market for pictures that tell the ko. 
dak story for advertising use, but rarely receives 
pictures that are available. The company says: 
“One of the first things we look for when we see a 
picture submitted for advertising use is its human- 
ness and freedom from artificiality. We don’t like 
a picture to seem staged. If it is of a home interior 
we want it to be unmistakably a home interior and 
not obviously a studio set. This spirit of natural- 
ness refers not only to surroundings but, also to the 
models themselves and the way they are clothed. 
We like pretty girls, but not the movie type, and 
good looking men, but not matinee idols. We 
are fond of cute youngsters but they must never 
seem to be infant prodigies. There are other factors 
which we consider in the selection of advertising 
photographs. They must be photographically good. 
Preferably the negative should be sharp and clean- 
cut so that it will lend itself readily to enlargement. 
A very important point is that the pictures show 
the proper use of the Kodak. We don’t want to 
show a picture of a girl making a speed picture 
with a camera—a Brownie, let us say—that is not 
adapted to the-type of exposure. We don’t like to 
show a picture of a inode] holding the camera incor- 
rectly or pointing it incorrectly or apparently mak- 
ing a picture under impossible light conditions or at 
a distance too close for results.” 


Royal Feature Service, Box 525, Ceca Ohio, 
“is “again in the market for short stories oad serials cee 


fiction, with themes of love, mystery and adventure 
for newspaper syndication. No poetry or verse of 
any kind considered.” 

McClure’s Magazine, 76 Lafayette Street, New 
York, N. Y., is using verse to fill page ends after 


~its lone prose contributions, and evidently is finding 


some difficulty in obtaining acceptable material, for 
it uses a number of re-printed pee in its August 
issue. 

Department-Store World, 300 Lincoln Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa., ‘has been purchased by the De- 
partment Store World Company, Incorporated, and 
has been reorganized upon a sound financial basis 
that will determine its future editorial policy. Al- 
though the magazine has received many contribu- 
tions, the editors still feel that most writers are not 
directing their efforts to the essenial and specific 
character of material that it desires. Though this 
does not mean a limited outlook in the selection of 
copy—rather, we want to be known by our wide and. 
flexible policy—it nevertheless is necessary to em- 


phasize that we have a special appeal to merit and. 


most of our considerations primarily are held in 
balance with that view. We want authoritative writ- 
ers to present matter that will not only be inter- 
esting but stimulating and engrossing. Our particu- 
lar needs are unique ideas, practical and sufficiently 
suggestive so that others may make use of them, 
not recitals of hackneyed methods and obvious es- 
timates of obscure, self-styled successes. Articles 
that are informant, decisive and embody the inter- 
ests of store executives, buyers, merchandisers, ad- 
vertising directors, display directors, personnel and 
control, from 1,500 to 2,500 words each, are most de- 
sired, and we pay at the rate of a cent a word and 
up upon acceptance. Should matter be of especial 
appeal and value we may consider even longer cgn- 
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managing editor, Rolla R. Ropers, adds: ‘‘Here’s 
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in on your war experiences, 
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Love Story Magazine, 79 Seventh eet ue, ah 
York, N. Y., has awarded first prize of $30 in its 
cr ition competition to Mariel Brady. 

Father and Son League, 115 Denham Building, 
Denver, Colo., offers to pay from $1 to $2 each for 
acceptable pictures of fathers and sons doing things 
together. Pictures of fathers and sons fishing, gar- 
dening, making home repairs, tinkering the car, or 
just living together, are desired. Pictures that 
show fathers and boys of from ten to fifteen years 
are preferred. Glossy prints are neces a 

Postage, 18 East 18th. Street, New 3 ork, N. 

a monthly magazine devoted to ee mail ieee 
tising atd selling tepics, announces that the first 
prize of $50 in its folder criticism competition has 
been awarded to Waiter Peis of New 2 Oe second 
prize of $25. to Raymond J. Stevens, of Syracuse, 
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The rate for these ads. is six cents a word. < 


advertisement will be accepted for less than the cost — 
of 18 words. Payment should accompany orders. 


- price. H. Hera, 229 W. Clapier Street, Philadelphia. - 








Artists 


Illustrations to help sell your story. Fourteen 


years experience. Reasonable prices. Benton Reed, 


8 West Walton Place, Chicago. 





Manuscript Typing | 
Attractive, accurate manuscripts typed by expert 
typist, 50c thousand words; includes carbon. Re- 


turned in remarkably short time. Mrs. Al Goldstein, 


815 E. 166th St., New York City. 


Manuscripts typed for publication; straight copy 
or rough draft. Rates on request. KE. L. Paxson, 
9357 Amesbury Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Manuscripts typewritten—Rate 35 cents per thou- 
sand words with one carbon copy. B. P. Bobbitt, 
~ Kittrell, N. C. 


Manuscripts, photoplays and poems copied prompt- 
ly and in correct technical form. Circuiars uddress- 
ed and mailed. Rates on ‘request. Jessie M. Fease, 

657. Astor St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Authors’ Service Bureau. Expert Typing Service, 
any manuscript copied to comply with publishers’ 
rules. Lowest rates. Write, J. EK. Gardner, Keyser, 
W. Va. é 


Aid to Authors 


Try This! Send your Story-Idea—200 words. I 
suggest plot, incidents, characters, title, markets— 
complete working synopsis. Enclose Dollar with 
each Story-Idea. Also stories criticised, revised. 
_ Five cents each 100 words. George B. Potter, 222 
No. Beacon St., Hartford, Conn. 


Manuscripts Wanted 


$$ CASH—Real Money—and a Steady Job. - If 
you can write Short Stories, Serial Stories, News 
Items, Jokes—we want them every month, and will 
pay Cash for them. For a Big New Magazine. Get 
yourself in print. The oportunity you want. We 
don’t want any money. We want the copy. Send 
your address today for instruction sheet. Address, 
“Business,” Box 6387, Steubenville, Ohio. 


Name Wanted 


$$ CASH—Real Money—For You! Big new Ma- 
gazine wants a Name. We will pay Big Money for 
it. Send your name and address today for instruc- 


tions. Don’t send us any money. ‘This offer is 


Free to all. Cash in on this. Address “Business,” 
Box 637, Steubenville, Ohio. . 





Criticism, Revision, Typing 


Writers—Let experts give professional criticism 
of your manuscripts. Revised, corrected, typed, ex- 
tra carbon copy, 60c per 1000 words. Have had 
many successful years’ exeperience writing. We 
know how. West Jersey News Bureau, Collings- 
wood, New Jersey. 





Magazines oes 
SCREENLAND MAGAZINE, “Made-Where-The 
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Dore Are Made. 
















Send 25c for Sample oe 
_ Sereenland, Hollywood, Calitics. se oe 


Wanted 


O’Brien’s Best Short Stories of the ean ‘ 
O’Henry Memorials wanted. State year; condition; 








Photographs Coo Sales 

Kodak snapshots, any kind, for gale, 5 ce bach et Sere 
Fine for illustrating soe ete. Clara S. McCulley, ae 
4424 Penn St., Kansas, Mo. 


Books| 


Aspirant Writers—“The Photoplay Writer’s Aid 
Book” consists of: Technical and Fundamental 
Principles of writing photoplays; also addresses of _ 
producing companies; desires. Price $2.00. H. A. 
Mohr, 31 Twenty-first St., , Toledo, Ohio. 
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| “T’m running into a lot of trouble with the 
ou piot of my new novel,” said the Young Fel- 
low to‘the Old Hand. 

“Oh, I see,’”’ the Old Hand growled. “This 
is to be one of those novels that prove some- 
thing.” 

muNObcaL alk) I cane see how that follows,” 
the Young Fellow replied. 

“If you’re not trying to prove something, 
what business have you with the plot at all?” 
demanded the Old Hand. “Some day, my 
boy, when this old world is a better and 
brighter place, there’s going to be an amend- 
ment to the constitution of the League of 
Nations prohibiting any person from writing 
a novel until regularly licensed. This license 
will provide specitically that it will be with- 
dvawn the instant the licensee shows any 
’ disposition to create anything except charac- 
ters and situations. If your characters are 
definite, living beings, they will turn your 
Situations into plot for you if you'll just 
leave them alone. You can’t have trouble 
with the plot because it’s none of your busi- 
ness. It is quite possible for your charac- 
ters to have trouble with the piot, and then 
vour novel begins to have life and interest.” 

“If they’re my characters and they have 
trouble, don’t I have trouble too?” the Young 
Fellow asked, with a gleam that suggested 
he believed he had the Old Hand in a hole. 

“Not by any means. Their trouble is your 
pleasure and profit. Look at it this way: 
You have a situation confronting a certain 
set of characters. You have decided in ad- 
vance what they should do. When you reach 
that point in your story you find that they 
won't do that at all, or that if they do, it 
sinks you deeper in the mire of unforseen 
complications. That’s what you mean by 
having trouble with your plot. Now suppose 
- vou were letting your characters write your 
plot for you. If they approach a situation 
hesitatingly, undecided as to which of two 
or even more possible courses to pursue, you 
have then the material at hand for living fic- 
tion. Write about their qualms, their fears, 
their doubts, their false starts, their recon- 
siderations. If you have created réal charac- 
ters and are not using dummies and lay fig- 
ures, they will astonish you with their 
words, thoughts and actions. Don’t be 
afraid of analytical writing, unless you’re 
afraid you’re not up to it. Turn your char- 
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' CHARACTER AND SITUATION, AND PLOT AND STORY 


By Randolph Bartlett 


acters inside out; show your readers what 
these people are like. 

“What do you suppose made ‘If Winter 
Comes’ one of the biggest sellers in years? 
Simply that ‘Mark Sabre’ is shown to you so 
completely, his character exposed under the 
X-ray of analysis, until you feel almost as if 
you were intruding in his private life, eaves- 
dropping on his secret thoughts. And ‘Mark 
Sabre’ was not an easy character to shew to 
the casual reader. There had to be a lot of 
analytical writing. Much of it was done in 
narrative. Analysis doesn’t mean devoting 
pages to categorical and arbitrary descrip- 
ulons of a man’s appearance and mental pro- 
cesses. Seemingly trivial incidents will do 
it, and lend authority to the statement. 

“IT don’t believe a novel of that sort can be 
written by building a skeleton of plot first, 
and trying to make it live afterwards by im- 
agining characters who will fit the dry bones. 
I don’t believe Victor Hugo knew what was 
going to happen to Jean Valjean eventually, 
when he began ‘Les Miserables.’ I don’t be- 
lieve Balzac knew just what incarnations 
Vautrin would assume until each separate 
circumstance arose requiring the character 
to plunge into action, I don’t believe Thack- 
eray knew what would happen to Becky 
Sharp all the way through ‘Vanity Fair,’ 
when he brought her into being. They did- 
n’t need to know. All they cared was that 
these were characters who had become real 
in their minds, characters who were inter- 
esting, and who consequently could not do 
uninteresting things, if allowed to go their 
own ways. 

“Get away from writing for a minute, and 
think of your experience with men and wo- 
men. You like a man, you make him a 
friend, and you are immediately interested 
in everything he does. He can tell you about 
little incidents of his day’s routine that in 
themselves have no intrinsic value and you 
listen with interest. Identically parallel ex- 
periences of strangers would bore you to ex- 
tinction. But you like your friend, and you 
find enjoyment in trivial matters concern- 
ing him, because you imagine him in them. 

“So with your novel. Your problem is to » 
make your characters interesting to your 
reader. Establish friendships between your 
audience and your people. Those friendships 
will carry you through everything. Sut if 
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you make those Bh yeerers ah things that r 
you think you want them to do, regardless 
of whether or not they themselves want to 


do them, your reader will complain that the 
characters are not acting naturally, and will 
declare his friendship cancelied, or call you a 
fool for treating his friend as you have done. 

“A friend of mine once had an idea for a 
~ novel based upon the experiences of a doctor 
who specialized upon the treatment of neu- 
rotic society women. In the first chapter a 
girl came into the story, and my friend dis- 
covered that the things the girl did were so 


much more interesting than those he had in- 


tended the doctor to do, that he let her take 
her head, and she ran away with the story. 
It wasn’t great literature that resulted, but 
14 was a mighty lively yarn, and he left the 
nerve specialist for another time. Your novel 
is a microcosm. People it with interesting 
men and women, and leave them alone to 
work out their own salvation.” 

neh & ou couldn’t write a detective story that 
way,’ the Young Fellow observed. 

“No,” the Old Hand admitted. ‘That’s 
why you hardly ever find really interesting 
characters in a detective story. They all 
have to follow certain definitely prescribed 
routes of action, and they need no more 
brains than the car of a roller coaster. 
That’s why Sherlock Holmes is the favorite 
character in detective fiction. There is a cer- 
tain unique character building there, possi- 
bly because he is the observer rather than 
the creator of the plot. 

“There have been, of course, certain mas- 
terpieces created upon definitely prear- 
ranged plots. The best example is ‘The Tale 
of Two Cities.’ Dickens could not have be- 
gun this story without the denouement in 
mind, and still he had an almost unlimited 
range of action from which to select the in- 
termediate steps. After all, it proves the 
rule, because the book never would have been 
great if Carton had not been so excellently 
drawn. The trick ending led the character 


KNOW 


By Frank H, Williams 


When I first started free lancing some 
years ago it was on more or less of a hit and 
miss proposition. I wrote what I felt like 
writing when I felt like writing it. : 
This plan got results that were satisfac- 
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KNOW WHAT you WANT TO Do ‘AND DO IT : 


with my plot, why did you say, ‘This is to 
ie 2:4 


- novei, each character is less a human being ~ 
than one of the arguments in a debate. 


‘or is compelled by circumstances to marry the 


WHAT YOU WANT TO DO AND DO IT 


the publications that favored my mant- 








to he. cimenion of a4 development.’ a 
“But when I told you I was having troub 


be one of those novels | that prove some- 


“Because in the didatic and ropapaniae 


Hae 
I set out to prove, for instance, that ‘’Tis © 
better to have loved and lost than never to 
have loved at all,’ my characters are all laid 
out before me at the outset. There is the 
hero who loves the unattainable woman, the 
woman herself, who either does not love him: 


villain, the villain, who compels the woman 
to marry him because this fits in with his 
ambitions. The hero finds his place in life, 
prospers spiritually, cherishes his ideals. 
The villain, no matter how his ambitions de- 
velop into actualities, becomes more and 
more discontented. Then I must Weave my 
plot in and about these situations, and cre- 
ate incidents leading from point to point, — 
with no help from the characters, who, quite 
probably, would much rather be doing some 
thing entirely different. H. G. Wells is one 
of the few men who have been able to ac 
complish this with anything resembling art- 
istic results. He has even been accused, per- 
haps unjustly, of writing his ‘History of the — 
World’ in this mode. I don’t know—I have- 
n’t read it—but it would not be surprising. ~ 
“For myself, I would much rather let the 
characters act as they want to act and find ee 
them proving the exact opposite of what bine 3 
tended, than put them in my mental strait- 
jacket and compel them to line up with ny . 
preconceived idea. ae 
“No, my boy, life, liberty, ind the pursuit | oe 
of happiness are the constitutional rights of 
characters in a novel, no less than of citizens 
of any other republic. Bully them if you 
like, but they’ll get even with you DY YULne ae 
ing’ your work.” a: 
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tory. But as time went on andI found that 
certain publications were in the habit of buy- 
ing my stuff, I found that I was drifting in- 
to something of a rut. I’d write only for 
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. scrbis. and I'd not try ‘e get into new mar- 


- ; kets. 


In other words, the Mont I was doing was 
becoming more and more narrowed. I was 
writing only where I knew I’d sell and not 
at all trying to broaden my field or increase 
in writing power by trying to turn out ma- 
_ terial which would sell at other markets. 

Finally I came to a decision to try each 
week for some new markets, more as a mat- 
ter of disciplining my mind into lines that 
pee keep it out of a rut than anything 
else 

Here again I was up against a proposition 
—I was always telling myself that I didn’t 
have time to do work for any outside mar- 
kets, the* ~ was having all 1 could do to turn 
“out 1 _.naterial for those publications that 
were in the habit of buying from me regu- 


I knew this was sophistry. I had plenty 
of time to do the work for the new markets. 
‘It was all a matter of making myself do it. 
So I finally evolved the way of planning a 
definite schedule of work for each week in 


~ advance of the week. > 


On each Saturday afternoon, following 
the conclusion of the work for the week, I 
go over the list of all the publications that 


_ have ever purchased material from me, and 


make a list of those for whom I should write 
during the coming week if I am to continue 


to get checks from them regularly. 


This, of course, is the regular weekly stint 
which must be done, no matter what happens. 
, Then I choose the publications to which I 
want to sell material and determine just 
which ones I will write for during the coming 
week. 
Finally, I make a definite schedule for each 
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Aa iM the week, so much work for those 
publications to which I regularly sell and so 
much work for those publications to which 
I have not yet sold but to which I want to 
sell. Something for old and something for 
new each day. 

After completing the week’s schedule I go. 
over it carefully, summing it up to see 
whether or not it is too heavy for me and 
getting in mind all the material I have on 
hand that can be utilized in turning out the 
material for the publications named on the 
schedule. 

Then on the following Monday morning I 
start in on the schedule just as I have out- 
lined it, and let nothing, outside of accident, 
sickness, or something extraordinary stop 
me from going through with it. 

The result of having this definite schedule 
with something specific to do for each day of 
the week and with regular patrons and new 
markets listed for each day, is to make my- 
self turn out more work than ever before, 
and, also, to get my mind out of the rut. It 

makes me think along new lines, it makes 
me write in new ways, it definitely gets me 
out of the groove. 

Best of all, this arranging of a weekly 
schedule that tells what I want to do and how 
to do it, brings in more checks than ever 
before. 

It isn’t inspiration but worth-while pro- 
duction in this writing’ game that gets the 
money. The farther I get into the game the 
more I’m convinced of it. 

I’m sure that if other writers adopted this 
weekly schedule, or assignment plan, they, 
also, would turn out more worth while work 
and get more worth while checks from pub- 
lishers in return for this work. 


CONTEMPORARY WRITERS AND THEIR WORK 


A Series of Autobiographical Letters on the Genesis, Conception, Development, and 


: Writing of Short Stories, Poems, and Articles’ Published 


in Current Periodicals 


FROM PLAY TO NOVEL : 


By Ernest Goodwin 


“Don Cristobal de Zaurigi,’ my novel of 


seventeenth century Spain, which McClure’s . 


Magazine is now publishing in serial form, 
- was written, like my other two novels, “The 


- Caravan Man” and “The Duchess of Siona’’ 


(Houghton Mifflin Co.), under protest. 


I am an Englishman, living in London, and 
engaged in a two-fold struggle with my 
countrymen. In the first place, I insist that 
I am a capable playwright. They won’t be- 
lieve me or give me a chance to demonstrate 
my correctitude of judgment. Secondly, and 
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in default of a hearing as a playwright, I ap- 


peal to them to listen to me as a writer of 
stories. They decline, inexorably. 


Exasperated, humiliated, but still fighting, 
IT turn to America. Here | find an audience 
at least for my stories. My plays apparent- 
ly must still abide neglect. 

But the peculiarly annoying thing is that 
my three novels are each of them only one 
of my plays turned into a story. Refused by 
theatrical managers, they find acceptance, 
in America, at least, as serials and novels. 
Ainslee’s, Everybody’s,. McClure’s—surely 
the editors of these magazines, each of whom 
has honored me by publishing my long sto- 
ries, know what their readers like. And is 
not the reading public, the magazine reader, 
also your theatre-goer? The story that 
pleases in print, will it not satisfy in action 
on tne stage, particularly when, as in my 


case, the author has first cast his creation 


in play form, and only in desperation made 
a story out of the same theme, following the 
lines of his play? I invite any reader of 
this explanation who may feel sufficiently 
interested in my story to read ‘‘Don Cristo- 
bal de Zaurigi”’ as it appears in the pages of 
McClure’s, to follow the run of the play 
which underlies it. My “Caravan Man’ and 
“The Duchess of Siona” novels exhibit the 
same construction. 

Now as to how I came to write “Don Cris- 
tobal.”” The idea came, as most writers will 
agree ideas do come, vaguely, but with a 
certain “zip” in it, a sort of clamor, ‘I’m 
alive! I’m alive! Don’t let me drop. You 
can do something with me.” All it gave me 
at first was the idea of a man arriving at an 
inn, far from his usual haunts, and yet dis- 
covering that he was expected, that a room 
was ready for him—and a lady. Any writer 
will recognize at once, I think, that this is 
the kind of intriguing opening which, proper- 
ly handled, may be relied on to catch the 
reader’s fancy quickly. In my case I saw it 
as the very begining of a play. It set itself 
rapidly. Place: Spain. Time: Sixteenth 
or seventeenth century. An inn, picturesque 
in appearance and romantic in atmosphere. 
Enter our man. Get him sympathy—how? 


A fugitive, not so much from justice as from » 
the law. Obviously breaking away from un- 


just imprisonment. Bring out your sur- 
prise with all the “clip” you can. Our man 
finds that supper is ready. 
ready. Then—as sharply as possible— And 


ha 
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His room is - 


where is the lady your worship spoke of in 
your letter?” 


Bang! There’s your first thrill, eithey 
for play or story. 


So far I got with my first idea, and in a 
little while further incidents came looming 
up. Cristobal (I selected that as a very pos- 
sible name for a hero) reasons that the man — 
who has dared to use his name must be con- 
triving some nefarious scheme. Obviously, 
our villain is now beginning to shape. What 
about the lady? Being associated with the 
villain she must be a bad lot herself, or— 
no, sne shall be a victim. Good. We are 
now getting on. The villain, his woman vic- | 
tim, and the hero being led by Fate to the 
same spot, obviously the victim must be 
saved, just in time, by the hero. She had 
better be the heroine. 

But so far we have only the beginnings of 
either a play or a story. The thing must ex- © 
pand. Mediaeval Spain—one can do anything 
in such a setting. How the girl and the vil- | 
lain and Cristobal came to reach the inn to- 
gether I could not yet see, nor what was to 
happen afterwards, but | commenced at once © 
to write all the foregoing as a first act of a 
play. I carried it a little further and then, 
merely as a temporary wind-up to the act, 
and to get an effective curtain, I brought in 
a band of brigands, set them swooping down 
on the inn, and hauled my three principal 
characters off to captivity. 


Then everything in the way of invention 
dried up. I re-wrote and polished up the act 
till I had it in final form. Further I could 
not go. Commonplace adventure and stereo- 
typed thrills were quite easy to devise. But 
I seek always to avoid the commonplace and 
the stereotyped. Most magazines are 
stuffed with them, and most plays. For four 


years that first act of ‘Don Cristobal de Zau- | 


rigi’ lay in its envelope. I took it out and 
re-read it from time to time and wished lI 
could go on with it. It seemed good. 

Then one day I saw “Roque,” the one- 
armed villain in the story. I was playing in 
the provinces with H. A. Saintsbury, the 
Shakespearian actor, undoubtedly our great- 
est Iago. One or two poses of his, facial 
movements, inflections of voice, evoked in 
my mind a vision of him as a character in 
my play. He “built up” rapidly. He became 
Roque, devilish, smiling, cold-blooded. I saw 
him as the man my Cristobal had to defeat. 
The tale began to move again. I saw Cristo- — 
bal devising his humbugging plan to raid the 
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convent—the curtain to that scene, the exit 
of the brigands, dragging the nuns and their 
aristocratic young lady charges off to the 
Moorish corsair barque, I knew would be a 
gorgeous bit of stage lighting, color and 
business. | 

I got the whole play down, I got the script 
out to the managers—and I got it back. Ten 
years ago I should have had a time of fever- 
ish hopes and bitter disappointments. Now 
I never turn a hair. I suggested it as a ser- 
tal to one or two British editors. “What— 
costume?’”’ Their eyebrows went up in ter- 
ror. 
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But I wrote it all the same. I sent it to 
America. McClure’s accepted it and is print- 
ing it. (What taste, what judgment, what 
perception have we here, my masters!) 

I wish now that I had illustrated the story 
myself as I at first intended to do. This may 
sound ungracious toward McClure’s, but the 
artist, perhaps following instructions, has 
set my story a hundred to a hundred and 
fifty years later than I intended. 

But when, in heaven’s name, will some 
theatrical manager, possessed of wealth, in- 
telligence, and courage, put these inventions 
of mine before the public as plays? 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF COMPOSITION 
An Analysis of the Day-Dream Mechanism for Writers 
By Ernest M. Poate, M. D. 
PART Ill—The Ruling Unconscious Wishes 


CHAPTER VII 


‘Influence of Unconscious Complexes on 
_ Civilization 
(Continued from Page 58.) 

The residual libido, then, seeks indirect 
gratification through religious or artistic in- 
terests. Now, the great body of unconscious 
and unsatisfied libido which is fixed in the 
form of repressed family-complexes is con- 
 tinually demanding gratification also. It 
creates deep internal tensions—feelings of 
mental stress which are not, of course, under- 
_ stood—and taxes the dream-mechanism for 
fancied gratifications whereby to relieve this 
stress. The unconscious complexes, there- 
fore, by determining the character of sublim- 
ations, shape all our higher concepts, wheth- 
er religious or artistic. 

To take the religious sublimations first, we 
have already pointed out the source of the 
God-concept. The adult conception of God is 
merely a projection of the infantile concept 
of the father as source of benefits and as the 
final authority. We need not here attempt 

to trace the development of religions from 
_ the simplest forms of demonolatry and fetich- 
ism on to the highest ethical forms. It may. 
be instructive, however, to point out how the 
father-complex shapes all religious beliefs. 

In every religion one finds a tendency to- 
ward pantheism. Deities are almost invari- 
ably bi-sexual; only the ancient Hebrews 
clung to a single male deity—and they, as 
their own records attest, were dissatisfied 
with that concept and continually “went a- 


whoring after strange gods,” to the dismay 
of the prophets. Isis and Osiris, Zeus and 
Hera, Jupiter and Juno, Odin and Freya—all 
are bisexual. There is the Father-god, pro- 
genitor of all; the Mother-goddess—there is 
a son, Horus, or Apollo, or the demi-god Bal- 
dur, who dies or is slain, and rises from the 
dead. And there is a virgin goddess, Diana 
or another, who is either a separate figure or 
an aspect of the Mother—the latter being 
more common, of course, as it is more Satis- 
fying. 

A study, then, of practically all the well- 
founded religions which have had their mil- 
lions of worshippers, reveals many similari- 
ties. We find the same family prototypes: 
the Father, the Mother, who is also a virgin, 
and the Son who is slain and rises again. 
These three, in varying forms, often divided 
by their various attributes into several sub- © 
sidiary deities, are the chief gods everywhere. 

And the myths present their relations in 
various ways and with various embroideries, 
which cover the basic relation deeper and 
deeper as the sexual taboos of civilization 
become more numerous. In Latin mytholo- 
gy Jove frankly fought with his father, tri- 
umphed over him and cast him out; after- 
ward espousing his mother, Rhea, or as the 
later versions have it, his sister Hera, or Ju- 
no. Surely this is a plain family-complex 
fantasy; a dream-development of the uncon- 
scious wish to replace the father, and to de- 
stroy him. Other stories vary, of course; 


but always there is a presentation of father 


and son in conflict. At first this is straight- 
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forward battle; but as taboos Henaie e. 
numerous and father-son hostility is less 


frankly admitted, some other agency is in- 
volved. Now the son is slain because of the 
jealousy of some other deity, or because of 
his vicarious acceptance of the sins of others; 


but he is still slain because the father wills © 


it. It is merely that the father’s desire to 
slay the son is justified. Later, the son rises 
again, as does the sun; and this, which used 
to be considered a “solar myth,” based upon 
the daily rebirth and death of the sun, is tru- 
ly something deeper. It is the final triumph 
of the son over the father. 

The Mother-goddess is given the attribute 
of virginity; and this also is a dramatized 
wish-fulfillment. It means that the mother 
is, after all, not possessed by the father; she 
remains free, and may be desired by the son. 


But we have no space here for detailed anal- 


ysis of religious beliefs. We can only sug- 
gest the evolution of this father-mother-son 
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complex from its ‘auliest enidest ona) in 
which the motive for strife is frankly and 


‘openly sexual, to the very much more com- 


plex and more sublimated forms, in which — peo 


the sexual element has entirely disappeared, 3 


to. be replaced by purely ethical motives. 


And if anyone is shocked by my implied — ae 


comparison of the Greek, Roman and Norse 


mythologies with the Father and Son. of ee 


Christianity, and the Virgin Mother of 
Christ, let me remind that person that theo- 
logians find the Old Testament full of inci- 
dents (like the erection of the brazen serpent 


in the wilderness, or the uncompleted sacri- 


fice of Isaac by his father, Abraham) which 
they read as foreshadowings of the Christ. 
That God Who symbolized the coming of His 


Son through these Old Testament tales could © 
surely, if He chose, symbolize Himself as 


Father and as Son through these other reli- 
gions also. ane 
(To be contented) 


‘SAID BY--WRITTEN BY” 


Opinions and Quotations from Old and New Books and Periodicals 


Royall Snow: 


A Note on the Objective 

Words are tricky things and likely to be- 
tray one. Under their oracular robes they 
hide the spirit of Harlequin, and many an 
honest critic has been mocked by his own in- 
nocently uttered phrase. 
ample, that much-used term—objective, 
which will cause trouble soon if we do not 
straight-jacket it with a definition. 

It is not that objective, like some terms, 
has no meaning—rather it has too many. 
As at present vaguely understood it must be 
applied to many of our contemporaries, to a 
large part of the work of Browning, Keats, 
Rossetti, and Chaucer; and it fits very nicely 
—to mention only a few—Shakespeare’s son- 
nets, parts of the ethereal Shelley, and even 
(though this is heresy!) Tennyson when we 
find him writing such lines as 

minnows everywhere 
In erystal eddies glance and poise. 

“Glance and poise” is a fact objectively 
seen and rendered if there ever was one. 
The jumble of names and poetic types to 
whom the adjective applies leaves one some- 


what bewildered. The fact stands out that - 


English poetry has always been objective— 


There is, for ex- 


the hunger of humanity for the concrete in’ a 


an uncertain world has seen to that—but in 
various ways. Unless we begin to recognize 


distinctions we shall deprive our. already Me 
meagre critical vocabulary of a necessary a 


term. 


We have, of course, what might be called oe 
the pure obj ective—the poetry which focuses | 


attention upon external things for their own ic: 


sake, for their beauty as they stand alone. 


Browning’s “Home Thoughts from Abroad” __ 
with its beautiful rendering of the moisture 
and fragrance of spring, or his “Meeting at 





Night” with its phosphorescent sea and wet a 
sand may serve as examples of the type. It 
is the thing itself, not the subjective emotion __ 


of the behoider that really counts. 


Having established that pure objective ae 


type we have a category which will include ae 


part of the list of poems which we commonly 


call objective, but only an astonishingly small 
And, contrary to general but not too 


part. 
carefully analytical opinion, very little con- 


temporary work falls within the category. 


We need a broader definition than ‘‘concern 


with the thing itself” e include the rest a 


the list. 
Man has no love for abstractions. 
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_ kindling evanescence. 


sensuous ‘world ne is largely concerned witl 

making his ideas as concrete as he can. 
There are a few men who will die for the 
politicai leader, the flag, the item in church 
ritual which concretely embodies the idea. 
Before there can be deep feeling there must 
be a symbol vivid to the senses: the symbol 


itself is in turn nothing without the idea be- 


hind. In the fusion of spirit and sense is 


born true emotion. 


Once this relationship is understood it is 
possible to frame a definition which fits that 
objective poetry not of the pure type. The 
Senses are the high road to feeling, the poets 


have always taken it to convey their ideal 


truths to their audience. And objectively in 


_ its broader sense means, then, so far as art 


is concerned, simply a phrasing of the ab- 


~ stract in terms of the concrete. 


Variously is this formula applied. The 
general truth that earthly things—the gran- 


ite as well as the fragile—must vanish in the 


end, Shakespeare did not leave as an item of 


abstract truth. 


Since brass nor stone, nor earth, nor bounding sea, 
But sad mortality o’ersways their power, 


How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea 


Whose action is nor stronger than a flower? 

So Shakespeare wrote it, and in the hard and 
definite first line he brought an idea out of 
the realm of abstractions. Moreover much 
of the imagery in which our poetry is 30 rich 
is also but an expression of the objective 
tendency—not, of course, in those figures of 


speech where something concrete though 


not perhaps well known is compared to some- 


thing else more concrete yet better known, 
but in all those cases where something intan- 


gible is expressed in terms of the actual. In- 
tellectual Beauty, for example, to even a 
Shelley could be nothing but an emotion-en. 
That others might 
feel the gossamer rapture of it it had to be 
translated in the “Hymn to Intellectual 


Beauty” until it was like a 


mist o’er mountains driven, 

Or music by the night wind sent : 

Through strings of some still instrument, 

Or moonlight on a midnight stream. 
Regeeamiér it remains, but the bid to the 
senses is there. The poem as a whole is of a 
beautiful vagueness, but what meaning it 
has is secured through such passages. 


It is obviously then only with reservations 


“tL that the term objective can be applied to 
contemporary poetry, for the term belongs 


to all English poetry more or less. But if 


we say that the present movement stands 
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for ; Be ibolie objectivity we have employed 
a phrase of definite meaning. For there is 
an individual slant to the present movement 
which represents novelty in the application 
of an old principle—a novelty at once stim- 
ulating and exceedingly dangerous. The or- 
der of things is reversed. Instead of taking 
an abstraction and comparing it with con- 
crete things, our contemporaries frequently 
prefer to deal directly with the concrete and 
leave us to infer from it the abstract or gen- 
eral which it stands for. Nothing definite 
upon earth is without its connotations and 
overtones; they are implicit no matter how 
solidiy realistic the presentation. But the 
true modernist leaves them implicit where 
former poets have made them explicit. 
Nonetheless, objective things stand for the 


subjective feeling they would arouse in real ‘ 


life. They are symbols of ideas or emotions 
instead of comparisons. 

It is so in Mr. T. S. Eliot’s “The Love Baie 
of J. Alfred Prufrock,’’ which gives us an 
excellent illustration of the method. The 
impeccable Mr. Prufrock, amorphously ero- 
tic, cannot bring himself to disturb the per- 
fect afternoon-tea-atmosphere by anything 
so convulsive as talk of love, and recoils in 
alarm from the subject—but with this ex- 
clamation: | 

I should have been a pair of ragged claws 
Scuttling across the floors of silent seas. 
The reader who does not see that as the sym- 
bol of the primitive (anything more free of 
social convention than a clawed sea creature 
is hard to imagine) will find in it little enough 
meaning. And the reader who misses the 
point of the ragged claws will be almost cer- 
tain not to grasp the conclusion where Pru- 

frock says: 
I grow old—I grow old— 
I shall wear the bottoms of my trousers rolled. 


Shall I part my hair behind? Do I dare to eat a 
peach ? 

I shall wear white flannel trousers, and walk upon 
the beach. 

I have heard the mermaids singing, each to each. 


I do not think that they will sing to me. 


I have seen them riding seaward on the waves 
Combing the white hair of the waves blown back 
When the wind blows the water white and black. 


We have lingered in the chambers of the sea 
By sea-girls wreathed with seaweed red and brown 
*Till human voices wake us and we drown. 


The theme ends so in symbols and is far 
more effective than if Mr. Prufrock had ru- 
minated somewhat after this fash: “Dash 
it all, I was a romantic youngster once but 
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that is over now. I’m middle-aged and re- 
spectable, can think of nothing but the 
clothes I shall wear, and what I may with 
safety eat.” 

The method is admirable, granted that the 
poet has an audience keen enough to inter- 
pret the symbol correctly. And there is, of 
course, a subtle compliment paid by the poet 
to his audience in the very choice of the me- 
‘thod. The dead wood of interpretation is cut 
away and the living fibre of poetry remains. 
But that is only true if the symbol is fairly 
easily interpreted and so used that misinter- 
pretation is unlikely. Otherwise readers, 
even of the most intelligent, are presented 
with a rhythmical riddle in place of a poem. 

Poets have always solved the problem of 
how to come home at once to men’s hearts 
and men’s heads with the one formula, vari- 
ously applied, if they have solved it at all. 
Nevertheless the concreteness of the cur- 
rent movement is more apparent than that 
of any previous period. The explanation lies 
in the fact that the symbolic treatment 
throws “the thing” into higher relief than 
the comparative method which tends to’ sof- 
ten sharpness of outline, to embed ‘‘the 
thing” itself in an encircling thought struc- 
ture. The symbolic method makes it the 
poem: what was formerly a thought struc- 


ture definitely expressed, is become a hover- - 


ing overtone. In a sense this overtone is not 
a part of the poem for it does not appear in 
the written words; but it is most emphatic- 
ally a part in that it does appear in what is 
the final work of art—the emotional impres- 
sion on the reader.—The Double Dealer. 
Max Pemberton: 
The Poverty of Today’s Fiction 

Fiction is the art of telling tales. In this 
connection it must be observed that the great 
adventure story writers have always empha- 
sized the heroic. I think that the heroic is 
still as necessary in fiction as it was former- 
ly. The heroic is the essence of adventure. 
Probably, on the whole, more permanence 
has been obtained by embodying the heroic 
than in any other way. In “Madame Bo- 
vary,’ for instance, you have got a woman 
striving against the destiny of a particular- 
ly monotonous life, but in that woman you 
have the heroic quality, because she is striv- 
ing after the great things which belong to a 
world outside her sphere. In my opinion, 
the greatest novels in the French language 
are “Madame Bovary” and “Cousine Bette.” 

I am one of those who regret—and am not 
afraid to say so—the disappearance of the 
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“make believe” in which the old masters re- 
velled. I regret the impossible people of G. 
P. R. James’ “Horsemen on the Fabulous 
Hill.” While I have the most profound ad- 
miration for the really great realistic novels 
——_like “Madame Bovary,’” ‘“‘Cousine Bette,’ 
“Germinal,” and those of Thomas Hardy 
(perhaps Hardy above all)—the so-called 
“psychology” of our own day seems to me 
mostly unimaginative twaddle. Young men 
write about impossible sexual situations and, 


having no invention at all, fall back for their — 


quarry upon the baser reports in the daily 
papers. This, if you please, is called ‘“‘psy- 


chology,” and we are asked to believe that 


there is something great in this kind of art, 
and that it is revolutionary. No doubt, the 


present interest in real psychology is exceed- 


ingly valuable, and ultimately may influence - 
us all enormously in our Judgment of human 
motives, but I do not think it has actually so 
far been of much use to the novelist, and i 
very much doubt if any man writing today 
has really made a close study of the very 
science about which he talks so glibly. I hap- 
pen to have done so for reasons quite apart 
from my work, yet I cannot observe, at pre- 
sent, how the knowledge I have acquired is 
going to help me, unless | am to make my 
books in future mere medical treatises. — 

We have, in my opinion, far too little ro- 
mance nowadays. There is no great creative 
art. Noman invents for us a “Robinson Cru- 
soe,” a “Don Quixote,” a “Musketeer,” or a | 
“Lady of the Camelias.”’ The reader of to- 
day can rarely pick up a volume and discover 
a world different from his own in which he 
would like to live. In the view of the new 
school, it would be wrong to create such a 
world for him, since none such exists, and al! 
that man may hope for is to witness the dy- 
ing agonies of the lady who has taken the 
wrong turning. This cheery literature I find 


everywhere, and it is called “great art.” 


I-wonder if there is a man with courage 
enough to say that, in the main, it is flap- 
doodle which will be swept away by poster- 
ity like the dead leaves of autumn, — 

We must get back to the endeavor to in- 
vent stories. A story is largely a contest of 
will. Drama results from the clash of oppos- 
ing wills. And unless we recover the power 
of invention in which the great writers of 
the past excelled, we shall lose all perception 
of what fiction really is. The fiction of the 


present day, when it is not a medical treat- 


ise, is a pursuit of the obvious. People are 
married, divorced, and put into a novel. 


~ 
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“THE LITERARY ‘MARKET 
(Continued from Page IIT.) 


which I am not listing here, there are always a few. 


magazines which, as Collier’s has been doing, will 
run an Gecasional radio article. Many large news- 
papers and magazines such as the Literary Digest 
have a special radio department. All of these are 
.possible markets. The following are the six radio 


- Magazines spoken of heretofore: 


Popular Radio, 9 East 40th Street, New York, N. 
Y., Kendall Banning, editor, writes: “This maga- 
zine is in the market for two kinds of articles: ar- 
ticles of general interest to the layman and to the 
radio amateur, concerning the new applications of 
radio and the scientific phases of this development; 


- articles of practical helpfulness to the radio novice 


_ and amateur who builds, installs and maintains his 


own apparatus. Items may range from single para- 


graphs to 6,000 words in length. We are in the mar- 
ket for photographs of radio installations, equip- 
~.ment, and applications. 


These photographs should 
contain figures. We pay an average price of two 
cents a word for articles upon acceptance and an 
average price of three dollars for photographs.” - 
QST, Hartford, Conn., Kenneth B. Warner, editor, 
is the official organ, published monthly, of the Am- 


= erican Radio Relay League, an organization for 
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amateurs. It writes: “We are always glad to re- 


ceive practical articles on the technical side of ra-.». 


dio, especially as it refers to amateur work. Those 
articles of a highly technical nature involving com- 
plicated formulae and diagrams are not suitable to 
the needs of the league membership.” 

Radio Broadcast, Doubleday, Page and Co., Garden 
City, New York, Roy Mason, editor, writes: “Radio 
Broadcast is trying to gather all news in regard to 
radio, all technical improvements in radio equipment 
and all important tendencies which this new art and 
industry develops, and the public influence which it 
exercises.” 

Radio News, Experimenter Publishing Co., Inc., 
233 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y., H. Gernsback, 
editor, writes: ‘We are always glad to receive well 
written, interesting technical articles, stories, and 
in fact everything on the subject of radio.” 

Radio World, 1493 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
writes: ‘‘We are in no need for material just now. 
Keep us in mind some time within, say, two or three 
months from now.’ 

Wireless Age, 326 Broadway, New York, New ¥ 3; 
writes: ‘As Wireless Age is essentially a technical 
radio paper, articles should be more or less techni- 
cal in nature and deal entirely with new develop- 
ments of interest and not with past performances.” 


DAY BY DAY THROUGH THE CENTURIES 


Compiled by Allen Neville, William R. Murphy, and William R. Kane 


: March 16 
1332—Battle of Boroughbridge. 
-1618—Richard Burbage died. 
-1635—Jacques Boileau born. 


- 1750—Samuel S. Smith, founder of Hampden-Sidney 


~ College, born. 
1750—Caroline Lucretia Herschel born. 
1775—Jethro Wood, inventor of cast-iron plow, born. 


- 1751—James Madicon Born. 


1797—Gerritt Smith born. 

1802—West Point Military Academy founded. 
1836—Samuel A. Green born. 

1838—Nath. Bowditch died. 

1846—John A. Howell, inventor of submarine tor- 
pedo, born. 

1860—Camille Jullien born. 


- 1865—Battle of Averysboro, N. C. 


1883—Karl Marx died. 

1889—U. S. Warships Trenton, Vandalia, and Nip- 
sic, and German ships Adler and Weber 
wrecked on Samoan Island; 147 lost. 


-1912—-British steamer Oceana sunk in collision in 


. British Channel; 15 lost. 

1914—Slaying of Caton Calmett, editor of Paris 
Figaro, by wife of Finance Minister Caillaux 
causes national snsation. 

“Every age has its pleasures, its style of wit, and 

its own ways.”’—Boileau, Art of Poetry. 





Editor’s Note: Publication of a series on 


timely writing, “The Writer’s Calendar,” and 


this list of notable dates was begun in The 
Editor for August 5th, 1922. _ 


March 17 
St. Patrick’s Day 
1570—William, Earl of Pembroke, died. 
1578—Francesco Albano born. 
1640—Philip Massinger died. 
1715—Bishop Gilbert Burnet died. 
1754—Mme. Roland born. 
1776—British evacuated Boston. 
1777—Roger B. Taney born. 
1780—Dr. Thomas Chalmers born. 
1796—Peter Lorillard born. 
1805—William A. Stearns born. 
1832—Moncure D. Conway born. 
1846—Kate Greenaway born. 
1848—Clara Morris born. 
1849—Charles F. Brush, inventor of arc-lamp, born. 
1860—Anna Jameson died. 
1864—Gen. Grant assumes command of all the ar-. 
mies of the United States. 


-1891—Steamer Utophi, Anchor Line, sunk by col- 


_lision off Gibraltar; 574 lost. 
1899—Windsor Hotel fire, New York; 45 lives lost. 
“To those who see only with their eyes, the dis- 
tant is always indistinct and little, becoming less 
and less as it recedes, till utterly lost.”—Mrs. 
Jameson. Gay 
March 18 
1635—Bishop Patrick Forbes died. 
1640—Philip de Lehire born. 
1718—Inoculation in England. 
1745—Sir Robert Walpole died. 
1768—Laurence Sterne died. 
1782—John C. Calhoun born. 
1785—James H. Matthews born. 
1800—Gerard Hallock born. 
1800—francis Lieber born. 


ae 





' 1810—-Samuel Hunt born. 
1837—Grover Cleveland born. 
i9is—King George of Greece assassinated. 2h 
i9i$—bDyritish steamer Batiscan lost off Nova Seco- 
tia; 41 lest. 
if2Zi—Steamer Hongkone stuck rock near. Swatikw 
China; 1,600 lost. 
“| p.ty the man who can travel from Dan to Eeer- 
sheva and ery, ‘Tis all barren.’ ”’—Sterne. 
March 19 
St. Josepn’s Day 
S—Massachusetts founded. 
ai ohn Winthrop born. 

La Salle assassinated. 
ih s Hieks born. 
1.%@6—dchn Mo Mason born. 
1790—Alexander E. Everett born. 
3——David Livingston born. 
(—Scth Gen, piscieulius ist, Db@rH. 

b— Sir Joseph Banks ded. 
36—-Herbert. A: Newtos, authority om mecsoes, 
| a sate 
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2$40—Johnn Wilam aes died. 

3849—Moorfieid Storey bo: 

1650—Alice French (ecewe cate iet) born. 

1855—Deav.d P. ‘Todd born. 

bs66-—Win. J. Brean born. 

igé5—-Battle cf irentonville, N.C. 

i898— Ore; gon started on t11) around the Horm. 

futé-—Cicwn Prrmee Constantine preclaimed B&iok 
of Greece. ; 

1914—-steem launch ron down by tercpdo boat ear 


NSULEs Italy; 50 lest. 
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it Cuthbert. dicd. 

2 @ Wate West died. 

by. 2%--Sir Iseage Newton: dicd. 

1864—Neai Low born. 

beiG—donun wicCioskey, first American Cardina’, 
porn. 

iéis—Napoleon resumed commend ef the Freneh 
prav at Fontainbleau. 

1825—Hendrik Ibsen born. 

1864—Cha: tes W. Ehot born. 

(Soa — GETS Ww HUGM * EG6t porn: 

Sa-—. ete lane & wouwayy bon. 

ee vohn (x. alker born, 

40—Kverctt Pp. Whee ex born. 

16¢ S—— LUCY M. OW. 
gi: at, born, 

Lsé5—bstoncman’s 

1$e2—T_. E. Palina 
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Your own experience, your own life, 
your GW personality, your own reac- 


tions ta people; your ewn ideas, your 
own stories; your own instinct for story- 
telling, ceveicped into your own me- 
thods, your own fiction technique 
3 Upon these will your success be 
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And only if so built, will literary suc- 
cess satisfy you. 

Can you imagine Boceaccio, after toil- 
ine through a text-book on fiction tech- 
nigve, or a series of lessons in the study 
of short story writing, rising from that 
min nd-deadening work to write the story 
af ‘Pationt Griselda”? : 

No; Boceaceio’s method was the nat- 
uralkone. « He-“thoteht” and {wrote, 
thought and wrote until he was able to 
write his own stories in his ‘own way! 

And that is the Council method, 
though The Editor Council has made 


disesveries in the principles of story 
telling, and has worked up methods of 
instinction in n writing, that make lighter 


A 


the task of lea arning how to write your 


own stories, 

lf vou will work with your personal 
instructor, the Council will succeed with 
vou. The Council will help you to find 
Qt s, stimulate you to 
their de elobiient in-vour own imdividu- 
1 wev, and actually work with you i 
the working over of your stories. The. 
Council will shorten fo. vou the period 
of thinking and writing that must pre- 
CLEGN Oe; SUGEESS. ; 


Hiehland FetlsoN. Y; 


tT fesivre te enroll for the fiction writing course 


sf The Edjter Council, T am to receive A2 As- 


ineromerts ond 52 Chanheanks and the heln of an 
dual inetractar tm develonine ard wiitneg 

mil revising the stories’ written in resnanse te 
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1791—Bank of New ork incorporated. 
1804—Duce d’ Enghien shot. . 
1843—Robert Southey died. 
1843-—LaMotte Touque died. 
4825—Fitzedward Hall born. 
1826—Thomas Meehan born. 
ponder eve of Soinerset, Ky. 
admitted. 
187i—Meeting of first Geeman Reichstag, 
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1912—Passenger steamer Cachepol sunk off coast of 
Peru; 80 lost. ‘ 
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i 
aviS——Battis of the Serme.- (March 21 to Aor 6.) 
_ “Mind is the great lever of all things; human 
teougat is the nvogress.by which humen ends are 
_ alternately answered.”—Websier, 
f Nauarch 2? 
1999--S-¢ Anthony Van Dyck born. 
~ 1022—-Ma:secre- in Virginia, 
1987—Jean Bapt cte Bully disd, 
» .75t—Jonathan Edwerds born. 
AWGS-—Stamp Act became a lay 
1802-—Christopher R. Rebert, fou mder of Rebert Col- 
lege, Constantinople, born 
Saw 2 HOMES Grawford ee 
3615—Braxton Brage bo- 
1820—Decatur-Barron deat 
1822—-Rosa Bonheur bora. 
1832—-Goothe. died. 
1834——-W. T, Nicholson, inventer of hie-enttinge ms 


eminery, born: 


1845—John B. Tabb born. 
1860—Rov. David Williams died. , 
1865—Wilson’s raid from Chickazaw, Ala. to Ma- 


con, Ga., began. 
1967-—Russians 
1915—Poremysi surrendered. 
“Every sauthor, in some 
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1790—F ranklin vetitiored 
ery, his last pub clie 
1895—George Ke'm born. 
1815—Exzckiel G. Robinson born. 
1619—Augustus Fredevick 
~162i—-Carl Maria von Weber oe 
1829—George Crompton, inventor of loom which re- 
volut.onized cotton tate » born. 
Bee cgeeccard A. Proctor born. 
1$49—Charles> G. Perkins, inventor of rstshet 
switch, born. 
WSEAe Treaty with Japan. 
_1862—-Battle of Winches ster, 
1865-—Madison J, Cawein Dern. 
~1865—Paul Leicester Ford born. 
1885—Riel insurrection, Awe 
1998i1—Aguinaldo captured by General } 
1$08—Japanese steamer Mutsu Mara Suni. on 
sion near Makodate; 300 lost. 
1914—Japanese- Emperor prorogues Diet because of 
3 deadlock on naval appropriation bil 
1918—Paris bombarded by long re 
distance of 75 miles. 
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P; dteeaiune id Training. 


dak. Pippanas A, Uzzell; formerly Viction 
iV Editor of Cclliar’s Weekiy, and associate 


and manager of Professor Walter B. Pitkin, 
announces that he is giving professional train- 
ing in short story writing by perscnal cor- 
respondence to those who cannot come to Nav 
York to study with him. This announcemeat 
is mede in the hope of getting in conta? 
writers of promise. it is intended only for 
Hee who are fake pees in earnest, and are 
g to face the t om about themse'va- + ne 
their fait te iil be gladly answere 
Address: 
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that will enable the 
his material to advan: 
ta Sell Manuseripts’ 
gels to Sell. What to Sell, 
| Guide for all writers. 
The Price is $2.50 
JAMES KNAPP REBVE 
Publisher, Franklin, Ohis 
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E fics 43 lost. 


a ‘Let your literary compositions be ent front the sey 


Dip ee eye for nine years at least. Sirs 


EXPERIENCE EXCHANGE. 


A Give-and-Take Department 
Share! 





Will H. Greenfield writes: 

Harry Stephen Keeler, editor The Chicago Ueda: 
er, recommends stories unavailable for that publi- 
cation to 10-Story Book (of which he also is editor?) 
when by virtue of their themes they seem suitable 
for the latter. He uses a printed special. enclosure 
slip to convey the suggestion to the writer. 

Jean Barker is the new editor of True Story Ma- 
gazine, 119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y., 
succeeding the ever-courteous and capable John 
Brennan, than whom there is none more cordial to 
the writer. 

W. H. Fawcett, editor Whiz Bang, is excellent pay 
and prompt with his decisions, but just at this time 
is terribly overloaded. 

J. B. Kennedy, editor Columbia, New Haven, 
Conn., regrets that present limitations of space pre- 
vent his making use of short fiction. 

Myron Zobel, editor Screenland, is a real friend 
of the writer and his letters of criticism have no 
little value. His requirements are stories of 1,500 
to 2,000 words (not over) that cleak a real human 
story in which something happens. 

Better Health, Elmhurst, Ill., can use _ baseball 
stories, but does not care for stories of boxing. 

Elizabeth Sharp. editor I Confess, New York, N. 
Y., does not want “confessions” in which the plot 
is lacking in episode, and drama and character too 
unsympathetic. She tells me her readers desire 
plenty of action. 


C. C. Crummett, editor The American Mutual ee 


gazine, Boston, pays $1.50 for jckes on acceptance, 


and is always interested in material that might ap- 
peal to the largest business ener in the coun- 
try. 

Miss B. L. Tannenbaum, International Feature 
Service, New York, N. Y., is still in the market for 
-short fiction with definite plot and ninety per cent. 
action. Length from 900 to 1,200 words. 


Cc. S. McC. writes: 


Home Friend, Kansas City, Mo., Religious Tele- 
scope, Dayton, Ohio, and Elks’ Magazine, New York, 
N. Y., are very fine indeed to deal with. © 

Letters sent to Lyric West, 1139. West 27th 
Street, New York, N. Y., are returned marked ‘‘Not 
found.” 

Editor's Note: The Lyric West is in Los Angeles, 
Calif., at the street address given. 


E. C. writes: 


Who can tell me any markets for “Embarrassing 
Moments” and “Bright Sayings of Children’? I 
have sold little tales of this kind to The Chicago 
Tribune, The Minneapolis Journal, The New York 
Daily News, The Chicago Herald, and The Minnea- 
polis Journal. 
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| The American Printer 


The Business Paper of the 
American Printing Industry 


Twice a month — ie 

$4.00 a year in the United States | ee 

THE AMERICAN PRINTER contains articles 
of an inspirational and entertaining nature for 
the benefit of those engaged in the printing in- |} 
dustry. Each issue contains brief and practical 
articles on typography, editing and publishing, | — 
press work, binding, operation of mechanical de- 
vices, paper and ink. Noted typographers, ar- 
tists, advertising men and educators read THE 
AMERICAN PRINTER regularly. | a 
Send for our catalog, “Books About Printing. » 
Books on all phases of printing are described in| 

the catalog. Send for free copy to Book poe 
partment. 3 


OSWALD PUBLISHING COMPANY > 
239 West 39th Street, New York — 








Manuscript Mailing Eaveltnee a 


Envelopes made of light, tough elena Ane eee 
‘They are in pairs, an outgoing, larger envel- | 
ope, printed with the author’s name and ad- 
dress in the upper left-hand corner, and a | 
smaller envelope, printed with the author’ i ke 
name and address across the face for return | 
purposes. The return envelope fits, without | — 
folding, into the outgoing. The envelopes are | 
of the proper sizes for manuscripts on 8% in. | 

-- by 11 in. paper, the usual size, when folded | 
twice. The prices include printing, if the or- | 
der is for at least $2.50 worth, and mae 5 
delivery. at 
- For Manuscripts With Two Folds, the Best a 
and Usual Way, 4% in. x 10% in. and 4% in. © 
by 9% in.: 10 of each size, $.60; 60 of each — 
‘size $2.50; 120 of each size $4.50. oe 1 
THE EDITOR, Henig Sac N. Pe ee 








J. T. R. writes: oe 

I will be grateful if The Editor will pabliee in an S 
early issue a complete and up-to-date list of ex-ser- 
vice men’s publications, including the names of the 
editors and organizations publishing them, address- 


good many of the early ex-service publications 
flared up and died down again, but a few substantial 
ones remain and new ones are being established. I 
am sure there are many other ex- -soldier writers a 
who will appreciate this jeter inet: as well as ae 
myself, : = ee 





“CRITICISM AND REVISION O OF MANUSCRIPTS ~ 
Hy ees te MR. JAMES KNAPP REEVE | 
Mita ive (Founder and former editor of THE EDITOR.) 


‘and. the originator of THE EDITOR LITERARY BUREAU, which was for many 
years under his exclusive direction, has now resumed this work, and all manu- 
scripts submitted as below will have his personal attention. 

oh, Many writers, from lack of experience, are unabie to judge their own work. A great 
{~~ amount of fairly good manuscript is constantly offered editors, but much is rejected because of 


ayo imperfections that might be remedied. Our purpose is to discover the weak points, suggest 
hate se OW they may be strengthened or eliminated, and to save the good parts. The aim always will 








_ § be to give constructive criticism. 








Length Charges 

LOOOS WOES OF ACSSis, suo a vies eakeie'e & oroyale ora) acs ever eeinces p $i etd 

siete 1,000 to 2,000 words ...... Riscite Ris tev MIG Gh ba aVotelalacas oe 8 1.25 

Ba fee BS eUOO nto as) UL WV OLGOR iio; Ulvia.ol teint since ese sic isiele Wes lms wis © 2.00 
ag - 8,000 to 4,000 words Mirae simone ately sicee' sss aye . 2.60 
es 6 4,000 to 5,000 words ......... RON hela palevateclaturemaceiers 3.20 
Words over 5,000, in one manuscript, 50 cents for 


>) “each foptet Rca thousana words. 
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THE WRITER’S BOOK ; 

Fourth Edition, 440 pages, cloth with index. The 
most. practical book for writers ever published. Com- 
piled mainly from the volumes of THE EDITOR, issued 


while the magazine was under the editorial direction of . 


Mr. Reeve. It includes: “A Course in Short Story 
“Writing,” “How to Write English,’’ a series of five ar- 
- ticles, Essays, covering the study of grammar, syntax, 

- rhetoric, punctuation, ‘‘The Making of Verse,’’ a series. 
The 133 Chapters treat practically every phase of au- 
thorship and the technique of all forms of literary com- 

_ position, including Play, Essay, Joke, Juvenile, Serial, 
Novel, and Song Writing. $2.50 Postpaid. 


TECHNIQUE OF FICTION WRITING 
A modern rational work on this topic. <A logical 
treatment of Short Story, Novel, and Tale writing. 
Shows how to develop any. basic idea into the best story 

. that can be built around it. $1.75 Postpaid. 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY 
Points out every step from the idea to the finished 
story: Plot; Method of Narration; Introduction; The 
_ Story — Proper; Conclusion and Climax; Preparation of 
“Manuscript ; Placing of the Story. $.65 Postpaid. 


ie i  $THE AMERICAN SHORT STORY 
nae - An extended study of American fiction, showing the 
gegen _ effects of environment upon literary work. A study of 
eo 7 an important phase of literary technique. 
sane * $1.20 Postpaid. 


88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING 
A collection of hints, helps, recipes, and suggestions 
se} for writers. Tells how to make money by Syndicating, 
by Writing Advertising, by Doing Press Work, by Writ- 
ae ing Greeting Card Verses and Sentiments, etc. 
fy ae ~ $1.20 Postpaid. 





-— | RHYMES AND METERS : 
Coe | -__A practical manual for versifiers. Treats of Verse 
Making in General, 
Quatrain and Sonnet, The Ballade, 


“i.” Verse, The Song. 


Types of Modern 
$.75 Postpaid. 






JAMES KNAPP REEVe. - 





- commercial, 


Rhyme, Meter, Stanza Forms, The | 


ie * Having for many years been engaged in various branches of literary work—as writer of 
_ -|_ fiction and miscellaneous work for magazines and newspapers, as editor, foreign correspon- 
| dent, travel writer—which have had cumulative effect in giving an understanding of editorial 
needs and requirements, Mr. Reeve is in position to apply this to your own needs. 


Charges for Reading, Criticism, and Advice Regarding Revision and Sale. 


For a manuscript of more than 10,000 words and less 
than 40,000 words, $.50 for each thousand words, 

For a manuscript of more than 40,000 words, $20.00 
plus $.40 for each thousand words over 40,000. 

Poetry. $1:50 for one, two or three poems of a total 
between 10 and 50 lines, and $3.00 for one, two, or 
three poems of a total between 50 and 100 lines. 

Typing of manuscripts, $.50 a thousand words. With 


_earbon, copy, 75 cents, 


CRIT lola i CN ESR 


. GR Text Books for Writers, Including the List of Authors’ Aids, 
Ft i Formerly Issued By The Editor Company 


PRACTICAL AUTHORSHIP 

Its 39 chapters give an insight into technical, artistic, 
and financial aspects of authorship. Prac- 
tical: advice for the writer of fiction, articles, verse, etc., 
for magazines, trade journals, etc. $1.50 Postpaid. 


THE 36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS 

A eatalogue of all the possible situations that the 
many relations of life offer to the writer. The author 
read and analyzed thousands of plays and novels, and 
resolved their basic story material into fundamental 
categories. A true philosophic consideration, practical 
in every respect, makes available to every writer all 
the possible material that life offers: $1.50 Postpaid. 


‘WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS 5 
Tells definitely, and in detail how to make a success 
of trade press authorship. $1.00 Postpaid. 


THE MANUSCRIPT RECORD 

Will enable you to keep track of, and ‘furnishes a 
complete record of all MSS. indispensable to any writ- 
er who desires a simple and efficient method of record- 
keeping. Any detail relative to the sending out of each 
individual manuscript instantly available. A saver of 
time, money and labor. $.70° Postpaid. 
THE FICTION FACTORY 

A writer who made thousands of dollars by setting 
up a story-mill tells how he did it, and gives a record 
of his work in this instructive, stimulating book. 

$1.50 Postpaid. 

IDOLS AND IDEALS, $1.75. 
PHOTOPLAY MAKING, $1.10. 
ALPHABET BOOK OF AUTHORSHIP, $.65. 
FICTION WRITER’S WORKSHOP, $.65. 


NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENT’S GUIDE, $.60. 


THEORY OF PROSE FICTION, 3.60. 


FICTION AS ART AND LIFE, $.60. 


THE WAY INTO PRINT, §.25. 


WHAT EDITORS WANT, $.25. 


HOW TO BE A REPORTER, I5c. 


Send for complete catalogue of text books for writers and full information regarding the 
service in connection with authors’ manuscripts (as above). 


_ FRANKLIN, OHIO 


_ (Founder of The Baitor.) 





F course you know hic: importance of neat, leuibie ¢ type- 2 
written manuscrip‘s—and you know how the typewriter 
saves timeand facilitates composition—every writer knows that. — 

But do you know that here is a machine which not only pro- 
duces clean-cut original and carbons, swiftly and easily, but 
it is the most complete of all portables? — 

It has the STANDARD KEYBOARD—no shifting for sts 
ures—automatic ribbon reverse, two-color attachment, shift 
lock, back spacer, variable line spacer—every feature com: — He 
mon to the big machines. Bae 

It fits in a case only four inches high and. can be owed away ae: 
in desk drawer or book-case when notin use. And,acomfort — 
to every writer—it stays ‘‘ put” when operated. It is clamped 
hard and fast to its base-board and can be used sry Ee 
even on your lap. ‘ 

“Tt might have been built to dvder Mor me.”° ‘That’ S what you 
will say the moment you see it. _ 


aie NGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


_ Incorporated 


374 Broadway, New York City - 
Branches and Dealers E verywhere 


ean ne Se prem See enemies eee Samepeaet a aes a ee 


Monte you like to may 3 
more about this machine’ 


in 
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a) e ay ba rs 

Price,” . . 

complete — a 
with Se ER, hee oe writing tasks. Address Room 51. 
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Le 

ae 
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_ Then write to ‘us, or sign and. mail this coupon, ae: 
and we will send our illustrated ‘f Your Ever Handy 
Helper’’ which tells you how to lighten: all y bana 
fa be oe 
~ ease Remington Typewriter Co., Incorporated het 

= mie es AS a 374 Pebaree Nor ‘York ae 
: $3 = e : ASS Fink: 4 3 
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a 2 "Ge “The Journal of Information for vitor itis, dlp 
Ee A Weekly Service for Authors Beinn, 





Book Hill, Highland Falls, N. Y. 


a ee CONTENTS 
Daeripoee Writer and Their Work , ce 


A Series of Autobiographical Letters on the Genesis, Conception, Develop- 
ment, and Writing of Short Stories, Novels, Plays, and Poems. 


fn | Adventures in Novel Writing, by Gladys E. Johnson—}. A Record of 
J ts Wonderful Experience, by Izola Forrester—3. 


may. The Mystery of Manuscripts Helen Rand 4 
an “Said By”—‘‘Written By” , 
ag es Constance Holme: “The Future of the Novel.” 
a “The Writer’s Calendar — | David Ferris Kirby 8 
The Literary Market | | 
e News of New Magazines, New Photoplay and Plav Produeers, New Pub- 
hshers, and Their Manuscript Requirements. News of Literary Prize 
Competitions of All Kinds. News of Changes of Address of Periodi- 


cals. Changes of Poliey. and Other News of Importance to the Writer 
‘with Manuscripts to Sell. 


Prizes Offered for Brief Letters on Wonderful Dogs. A Prize of $1,000 
for a Novel. Prizes Offered for Photographs of Winter Landscapes. 
Thrilling Short Stories Wanted for Special Newspaper Section. Prizes 
Offered for Plans on Building Up Independent Business Ventures. Prizes 
Offered for One-Act, Three-Act, and Children’s Plays. Prizes Offered for 
a British Opera Libretto. New Detective Story Magazine Wants Fiction 
and Articles. Other Items of News of the Week in the Markets for 
















Manuscripts. 

fs Day by Day Through the Centuries _ Le V 
 SeThe Experience Exchange | . VI 
i “ : Marion Jackson Daniels and Robert N. Stannard Write Brief Letters of 

bn ae Practical Interest to Authors. © 

Weekly oe ae ene Gua Ae Dees, berth Number 


sean aye v Entered as Second. Clas Matter a the Post Office, : 
Breer ee eg of Neth BX Highland Fal's , ‘ & 
im $3.60 a Year. aes Copyright, 1922, by William R. Kane 29th Year 
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HOW WILL YOU KEEP UP WITH 
NEXT YEAR’S BOOKS? 


DURING the next twelve months over seven thousand books will be pub- 

lished in the United States alone. How are you going totkeep track of 
that stream of reading matter? Liow will you know which will interest 
you; which will be indispensable to you; which can be easily discarded? 
You cannot possibly read all of them yourself; you may not hear ef most 
of them until vour friends begin discussing them. 


About one thousand will be fietion, but there will be the new plays, new 
biographies, histories, business. books, and new works of science. You 
must keep up with all of them if you are to take an active part in the 
discussions on books in your own circle. Ilow are you going to do it? 


The question can be easily answered: 


The Literary Review 


OF THE 


New York Evening Post 


Epirep py Henry SEIDEL CANBY 


Will give you the gist of the new books and more beside for the price of one 
novel. ya? : eae | ear 
The Literary Review is a weekly guished writers, one: good poem, a 
magazine devoting ‘itself entirely to Cliss*fied list of newly published 
matters of interest to booklovers. In books, with comment, a lively article 
addition to more than five thousand 42 the New Curiosity Shop, gossip of 
the literary wotld in the Literary 
Lobby, conducted by Kenelm Digby, 
CLES abe 2 Oe the Reader’s Guide, to serve you 
mel wae ae Ue 2 pe of when you need it, conducted by May 
reviewer The Literary. Review em-  Y,amperton Becker, the. Rare Book 
ploys), printed throughout the Department of special interest to 
year, it publishes each week two es- collectors, Correspondence, Survey 
says on literary subjects by distiu- of Foreizn Books, ete. | 


[ZAI THE COUPON FCW 


book reviews by authoritative judges 
(Carl Van Doren and Amy_ Lo- 


Foe | 
The Literary Review, 20 Vesey Street, New York, NX. aig 
Please send me Whe Literary Review for the period of one year for $2.50. 
(Check below method of payment) 


[ ] I enclose $2.50, [ ] Bill me for $2.50. 


INGIME io ik obs 5 lk eae Aan ics cue ble es ke ALU rescmeee nee Kien eeatatees 


oa? eo eeoereeveeeeen 


(If you desire a five months’ subscription send $1.00)... . 0... eee. side bie eluinei sae 

NOTE: Add 75 cents to the annual subscrintion price of $2.50 (sending $3.25 in all) and we will 

send you Christopher Morley’s latest book, “Where the Blue Begins.’* Book and subscription may be 

sent to different addresses. - pe 
. 1-23. 5) 
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THE LITERARY MARKET 


There is a place somewhere for every 
good Manuscripit.—THE EDITOR 


In this department THE EDITOR publishes each week news 
of the literary market that interests and aids writers with 
manuscripts for sale. Whenever possible statements are taken 
exactly frem letters received from the editors of the publica- 
tions concerned. 


The American Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., offers a first prize of $20, a second of 
$15, and a third of $5 for the best letters of not 
more than 400 words each on: “The Most Wonder- 
ful Dog I Have Ever Known.” “What were the 
characteristics or qualities of the dog that impressed 
you so greatly? How did he show his wisdom, or 
devotion, or powers of perception? Tell us all about 
it, letting your narrative take the form of definite 
anecdotes.” The competition closes January 20th. 
Address: Contest Editor, The American Magazine, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Unavailable 

contributions will not be returned. Manuscripts, in- 
quiries or letters not connected with the competition 
must be sent under separate cover addressed simply 
to the editor of The American Magazine. 

Andrew Melrose, British book publisher, of Lon- 
don, England,’ offers a prize of two hundred and 
fifty pounds (about $1,000) for the best novel sub- 
mitted before May 30th, 1923. The competition is 
open to all authors. All manuscripts must be in 
English, and must never have appeared publicly in 
any form whatsoever in any part of the world. All 
manuscripts must be typewritten. Novels written 
in collaboration are admitted. Translations from 
foreign languages are not eligible. Manuscripts 
must be book length, that is, from 90,000 to 150,000 
words each. Other details of the competition are 
complicated. For this reason interested authors are 
referred to A. M. Heath & Company, Ltd., 7 Golden 
House, Great Pulteney Street, London, W. 1, Eng- 
land, for a complete description of the details of 
the competition and necessary entry blanks. Men- 
tion The Editor Magazine when writing to A. M. 
Heath & Company. 

The Evening Post, 20 Vesey Street, New York, N. 
Y., offers monthly prizes of $15, $10, and $5 for the 
best photographs submitted in its Winter Camera 
Contest. In addition to the monthly prizes, final 
prizes for the best photographs submitted during 
the entire competition, up to February tst, will be 
awarded. The first final prize will be $25, the sec- 
ond $15, and the third $10.00. The competition is 
open to photographs of winter scenes, in either soft 
or glossy finish. Unmounted prints are easier to 
handle. Prints will be returned if postage is includ- 
ed. The competition closes finally on February 
15th. Photographs should be addressed to The 
Winter Camera Contest, The Rotogravure Section, 
The Evening Post, 20 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Scholastic, Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh, © 


Pa., “a magazine for high schol students,” M. R. 
Robinson writes: “Will you please announce in 
The Editor. that at the present time we are over- 
stocked with short stories. We are, however, still 
in the market for a few articles about boys and girls 
in high school who are doing ususual or worth-while 
things; this does not mean that we want stories of 
prodigies. We are also always interested in ideas 
for high school students to use to make meetings 





Your own experience, your own life, 
your own personality, your own reac- 
tions to people; your own ideas, your 
own stories; your own instinct for story- 
telling, developed into your own me- 
thods, your own fiction technique 

Upon these will your success be 


built. 

And only if so built, will literary suc- 
cess satisfy you. 

Can you imagine Boccaccio, after toil- 

ing through a text-book on fiction tech- 
nique, or a series of lessons in the study 
of short story writing, rising from that 
mind-deadening work to write the story 
of “Patient Griselda”? 

No; Boceaccio’s method was the nat- 
ura] one. He thought and wrote, 
thought and wrote until he was able to 
write his own stories in his own way! 

And that is the Council method, 
though The Editor Council has made 
discoveries in the principles of story 
telling, and has worked up methods of 
instruction in writing, that make lighter 
the task of learning how to write your 
own stories. © 

If you will work with your personal 
instructor, the Council will succeed with 
you. The Council will help you to find 
your own story ideas, stimulate you to 
their development in your own individu- 
al way, and actually work with you in 
the working over of your stories. The 
Council will shorten fot you the period 
of thinking and writing that must pre- 
cede: your success... 


The Editor Council, . - 
Book Hill, Highland Falls, N. Y. 

I desire to enroll for the fiction writing course 
of The Editor Council. I am to receive 52 As- 
sienments and 52 Chapbooks, and the help of an 
individual instructor in developing and writing 
and revising the stories written in response to 
the Assignments. You agree to continue the 
work with me, until I have sold at least $100 
worth of manuscripts after enrolling, provided 
my response to your help and suggestions ind- 
cates my earnest purpose to succeed in writing 
and selling good stories. 

I enclose $110 in. full payment for the course 
and your tuition, . or 

T enclose $20 as an initial payment, and agree 
to pay $10 each month thereafter until I have 


naid $120.00. 
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of their various clubs and organizations more inter- 
esting. Articles for The Scholastic should always 
be short to receive consideration.” 


Roswick-Murray Enterprises, 211 Center Avenue, 
Sturgis, Mich., are no longer in the market for 
manuscripts of any kind. 

The Chicago Tribune, Chicago, Ill., is in need of 
thrilling short stories of 1,000 to 1,400 words each 
for its Coloroto Magazine section. Address manu- 
scripts to Coloroto Magazine Section, Chicago Tri- 
bune, Chicago, Ill. 


How To Make Money, 24 Jackson Avenue, Long 
Island City, N. Y., will appear for the first time in 
March, 1923. It will be a monthly magazine of 
money making ideas and opportunities for every- 
body. It will use practical material applicable to 
today’s problems. It will feature plain directions 
that tell how and what and when and where to start 
work to build up profitable, independent businesses. 
It will offer a first prize of $25, five prizes of $10 
each, and 20 prizes of $1 each for the facts of the 
best money making opportunities in the business 


world today that are open. to men and women of - 


small means, people with $500 or less who are am- 
bitious to establish businesses of their own. Sto- 
ries must be newsy and interesting. The story of 
' the plan must be told intelligently with figures of 
cost and all details. Exact. names of persons, places 
- or products should be mentioned and if possible a 
photo of the person concerned should be included. 
No manuscript will be returned.’ One competitor 
may submit as many articles as desired. 


_The Pasadena Center of the Drama League of 
America, Pasadena, Calif., offers $100 for a full 
' evening performance, and $50 for the best one-act 
' play submitted in a competition open to residents 

of: Washington, Oregon, California, Arizona, New 
' Mexico, Idaho, Nevada, Colorado, and Utah. The 
competition closes February 1st, 1923.° The details 
of the competition are complicated so that authors 
should write to Mrs. G. M. Fuller, 499 Ellis Street, 
Pasadena, Calif., for complete information. The 
Pasadena Center also offers a prize of $50 for the 
best children’s play, submitted before February ist, 
1928. Mrs. G. M. Fuller will send information in 
regard to this competition. 


Max Spiegel, theatrical producer, 1579 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., is subject of a petition in bank- 
ruptcy recently filed against him. The liabilities 
are said to be $1,000,000, and assets about $300,000. 

Harry Von Tilzer Music Publishing Company, 1658 
Broadway, New York, N. Y.: E. Claude Mills has 
been appointed receiver in bankruptcy. 


The United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C., announces an open competitive 
examination to fill vacancies as Library Assistant 
and Library Aid, in the departmental service of the 
government at Washington, D. C. Entrance sal- 
aries range from $900 to $1,400, with additions of 
$20 a month, provided out of an emergency fund by 
Congress. The examinations will be open to both 
men and women. Full information and application 
blanks may be obtained from the United States Civ- 
il Service Commission, Washington, D. C., or sec- 


retaries of the boards of U. S. civil service exam-— 


iners at post offices or custom houses in any city. 
(Conti ued om Page VI.) 
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Wilson Collison 


Noted American Playwright, and the 
author of the famous Broadway suc-. 
cesses: | 


“Up in Mabel’s Room,” 
“The Girl in the Limousine,” 
“Getting Gertie’s Garter,” 
“Desert Sands,” Ete., 
announces a new and Distinctive Ser- 
vice for writers of Stage Plays and 


Motion Picture Scenarios, both Ama- 
teur and Professional. 


Mr. Collison is the author who has | 
achieved so much publicity in the 
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past few years from the fact that he 
rose ‘from a drug clerk to a famous 
playwright. Send for this interest- 
ing. story, a booklet free to readers 
of The Editor: | 


“Turning Your Work Into Profit.” 
Address: 
Wilson Collison, Inc. 


101 West 52nd Street, 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Elizabeth Thacher 


A Housewife— S 
who found that se could do it 


NDER the new Palmer - 


Photoplay Production Plan 
we pay a minimum of $1000 cash 
for scenarios which are accept- 
able for our own productions. 


In addition, we pay royalties 
on the prefits of the picture. This 
permits Palmer traine1 writers 
to share in the success of the 
screen stories of their own crea- 
tion. 


At the same time, we continue 
to be the largewt single agency 
for the sale of scenarios to the 
rreat producing organizations of 
the country. They gladly pay 
$2000 and rarely offer less than 
$500 for acceptable screen stories. 


Yet the demands are far from 
adequately filled. These for- 
tunes are actually going begging 
because many men and women, 
endowed with story-telling abil- 


ity, have not discovered it. So 


we are searching the land for 
this hidden talent which we 
train for success in this rich field 
of endeavor. 


We Will Test YOU 


without cost or obligation 


HIS search is being tremen- 

dously successful because of 
2 novel Test Questionnaire, de- 
vel-ped in collaboration with H. 
H. Van Loan, te well-known 
scenarist, and Malcolm McLean, 
formerly of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

Yeu may test yourself under 
t'is pian without cost or obliga- 
tion. Send the coupon. Your 
answers to the questions will 
indicate whether or not vou 
possess the creative imagination 


COPYRIGHT, 1922, PALMER PHOTOPLAY CORPORATION, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


write photoplays. 
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We Pay $1000 


and Royalties 


to men and women anywhere, of any age, who can learn to 


which opens this rich field to 


you. 


We hold ‘your answers confi- 
dential, of course. If they indi- 
cate that you are endowed with 
this ability, you will receive ad- 
ditional information relative to 


the Palmer Course and Service, 


which will fit you for this work. 
If you are not so endowed, we 
will tell you frankly and cour- 
teously. 


The Experience of 


Elizabeth Thacher 


INS long ago, Elizabeth 
Thacher, a busy Montana 
housewife, little dreamed that 
she was different from thousands 
of other housewives. 

Yet she took Palmer training 
and soon wrote a successful pho- 
toplay and Thomas H. Ince was 
glad to buy it at a handsome fig- 
ure—the first she ever tried to 
write. 

Never before had she even 
written for publication. And, in 
fact, had no desire to write until 
one day she saw an advertise- 
ment like this one which told of 
the opportunities for new and 
unknown writers of 
ability and training 
to earn rich rewards. 


her enrollment, she [ 
sold her first story to 
Thomas H. Ince, | 
she wrote: “I feel 
that such success as I [ 
have had is directly | 
due to the Palmer 
Course and your con- | 


structive help.” 





Palrrer Phetonlay Corporation, 
Department of Education, Sec. 501 
», anys : 
When short!v after J ilmer Build-ne, 
- Holl, wood, Calif. 

Pleace send me the Palmer Questionnaire, 
which IT am to fill out and return to you for 
your personal and subsequent advice to me with- 
out charge. 


Grryee. 


A novel, free test, made at home, will tell 


you if YOU can learn as Mrs. Thacher did. 


. 
\ 


Know About Yourself 


ANY men and women, like 

’ Elizabeth Thacher, have 
the ability to win success in this 
field. We are preparing qual:- 
fied men and women, not alone 
for scenario writing, but als» 
for positions of all kinds in the 
producing companies. 

‘And many cthers, wit no de- 
sire ta: become professional 
screen writers, are developing 
under our training, their power 
of Creative Imagination, for 
they realize how much more suc- 
cess, in any field cf endeavor, 
comes to these w'o posses this 
power, properly devel-ped. 

You may know wether or not 
you are endowed with Creative 
‘Imagination, if you will but ask 
for the Creative Test Question- 
naire. There’s no cost—no obli- 
gation. It may discover to you 
this gift that you will want to 
develsp. 

Perhaps your life holds stories 
which the world is seeking and 
for which the world will pay 
you well. 

‘Mail the coupon. Test your- 
self. Know if vou are wasting 
t..ese hidden talents. 
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LITTLE “ADS” 


(he rate for these ads. is six cents a word. Ne 


advertisement will be accepted for less than the cost. . 
Payment should accompany orders. | 


‘ 18 words. 


Artists 


Illustrations to help sell your story. Fourteen 
years experience. Reasonable prices. Benton Reed, 
118 East Delaware Place, Chicago, Ill. 





Manuscript Typing 


Manuscripts copied at reasonable rates. Mary 
Rutledge, Public Stenographer, Majestic Hotel, 29 
Quincy St., Chicago, Illinois. 

Manuscripts Typed Quickly and Accurately. Ten 
years typing and proof reading. R. D. C, Camp- 
bell, 1103 Vineville Ave., Macon, Ga. 

Manuscript Preparation—Prices on Request. R. 
L. Arnold, 347 Maplewood Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 

I Specialize in Typing Authors’ Manuscripts 
neatly and accurately at low rates; write for terms. 
EK. Attinelli, 445 East 146th St., New York City. 

Authors: Poems, Fiction and Short Story Manu- 
scripts of Amateur and Professional Writers neatly 
typed. Write for terms. m. O. Wheeler, 
script Service, 1105 Arthur Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 

40c 1000 words for typing your manuscripts. 
Neat, accurate work. Write for sample of work. 
G. L. Dodge, 17 Summit St., Lowell, Mass. 


Professional Manuscript Typing. Attractive ap- 


pearance. Prompt return. 50c per 1,000 words. 10 
years experience. Mabel Romine Kepler, Allen- 
wood, Penn. 

Attention! Authors! Short Stories, Novels, 


Poems, Photoplays, copied by expert typist experi- 
enced in this work. Excellent typing quickly and 
neatly done. Write for terms. M. G. Davis, Au- 
thors’ Agent, 522 West 5th St., Monroe, Mich. 


Typist will do typing promptly and accurately. 
50c per 1,000 words, including copy. B. Moore, 301la 
Monroe Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Authors’ Manuscripts Typed. Sympathetic atten 
tion, even to small Mss. Clean copy, proper techni- 
cal form. Write for terms. Mrs. H. V. Franklin, 
Register, Ga. 


Manuscripts Typed—neat, accurate, correct tech- 
nical form—50 cents per 1000 words. Poems 2 cents 
a line. The Bonham Authors’ Service, 3257 N. Illi- 
nois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Writers! Type your works for the “eagle” eye of 
the Editor. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 
rates. Sara A. Davis, Authors’ Agent, 1240 Edge- 
wood Ave., Macon, Ga. 


Authors—let me type your manuscripts; satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. The Authors Typing Service, Oak- 
dale, Mass. 


Manuscripts typed. 50c per thousand words; car- 
bon. Wil-Bar Service, Box 266, Newark, New York. 


Wanted—Authors’ manuscripts and other matter 
to copy. Same neatly typewritten. Write for 
terms. Quinton J. Crater, 209 So. 6th St., Wilming- 
ton, N. C. 


‘spelling and punctuation. 


Manu- . 


Idea. 


Do you want your Manuscript to go over? We 
know how to type it in proper form for ye editor’s 
eye. 45c 1000 words—one corbon. Miss Mayne, 
1280 Lincoln Road, Columbus, Ohio. 


Beautifully typed manuscripts. Fifty cents a 
thousand: words. “As editors want ’em.”’ Mabel 
Stiles, 17 Sanford St., Muskegon, Mich. 


Authors! Attention! Your Manuscripts accurate- 
ly, attractively and neatly typewritten. Write for 
terms. Henry C. Auerdahl, 15 Kingsbury St., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 





Typing and Revision 


We Solicit Your Patronage. Typing, 50c per 1000 
words. With revising, 75c per 1000 words. Poems, 
2c per line. Neat, accurate. prompt. One carbon 
copy. Authors’ Typorium, 16 Prospect St., Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 


Manuscripts typewritten and corrected as _ to 
Work guaranteed. Rates 
on request. J. W. Bell, 2307 Preston St., eset 7 
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Stories, poems, photoplays, carefully revised and 
typewritten in required form for publishers’ accept- 
ance. Prompt service. Write for terms. Harold L. 
Kerr, 701 St. Mark’s Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Authors’ Manuscripts typed and grammatically 
revised. Address Evelyn L. Kelso, 273 Third Street, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Printing 


Kraftpaper Manuscript Envelopes, outgoing and 
return, 100 of each size, $8.00. E. Hammer, i140 
Fairmount Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manuscript Typing and Preparation 


Manuscript Copying & Preparation Bureau, Route 
5, Box 108, Hattiesburg, Mississippi. Short stories, 
Poems, Novels and Photoplays typed. Copying, re- 
vising and correcting manuscripts a_ specialty. 
Highest class work at lowest rates. Write for terms. 





Authors’ Aids 


“Greetings, How to Write and Sell.” Get this 
book. ’Twill pay you well. Has the List of Those 
who Buy. And Companies’ you’d best not try. 
Greeting Card game told in 4,000 words, with most 
complete Market List published—$1.00. B..J. & 
R. N. Stannard, 329 Bainbridge Street, Bee 
Noy: 


Try This! Send your Stocyetden: I suggest plot, 
incidents, characters, title, markets—complete work- 
ing synopsis. Enclose Two Dollars with each Story- 
Also stories criticised, revised. Five cents 
each 100 words. George B. Potter, 222 No. Beacon 
St., Hartford, Conn. 


Magazines 


The Cauldron, The Booklover’s eee, PE Os 
Box 171, New Haven, Conn. Writers and lovers of 
the very short unusual short-story will be pleased | 
with this new magazine. Send 20c for a sample’ 
copy. 


CONTEMPORARY WRITERS AND THEIR WORK 


A Series of Autobiographical Letters on the Genesis, Conception, Development, and 
Writing of Short Stories, Poems, and Articles Published in Current Periodicals 


ADVENTURES IN 


By Gladys 


To talk “shop” to other writers, gravely 
to exchange ideas on padding or cutting a 
story, always makes me feel as if I were at- 
_tending a mothers’ meeting. “Little Mary 
was so under-weight, I just had to write in 
three thousand words into chapter four and 
add some local color on page one hundred 
and one and you’d never dream the way that 
child has picked up! It wouldn’t surprise 
me at all if some editor didn’t take a fancy 
to her some day!”’ 

Iam going to repeat—I think it was Jane 
Austin’s famous remark—and say that writ- 
ing is a great deal like flirting. If you don’t 
know how to do it, nobody can tell you how, 
and if you do, no one can keep you from it. 
Short story classes and literary societies can 
perhaps teach you tricks of the trade and 
benefit you as honest criticism always will, 
but your methods of work will always be up 
to vourself. Each has his own pet way of 
“seeing” a story. One man whom I know 
gets a running start on the typewriter with 
some gripping scene, writes madly for five or 
six pages and then comes to the surface and 
figures out where he is headed through the 
smoke of a cigarette. Others work logically, 
building bit by bit, painstakingly smoothing 
off the rough edges as they go along. 

For my part, I see all my stories as pic- 
tures. I sometimes think this is because I 
was expected to become an artist—until I 
became a writer. I was to attend the Hop- 
kins School of Art and come out. a full fledged 
—more or less—artist. This was the pro- 
eram arranged for me ever since I had been 
big enough to hold a pencil in my fingers and 
draw beautiful ladies with their feet going 
in different directions. 

Before this beautiful arrangement of 
thing's could be put in motion the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake occurred. I was suddenly 
taken from a sheltered, almost cloistered 
existence and plunged into an oddly unappre- 
ciative and unenthusiastic business world, at 
ean age which would cause old ladies with 
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NOVEL WRITING 


E. Johnson 


" 


strict ideas on the raising of children to lift 
their hands in holy horror. 


It was excellent training for future writ- 
ing, when one needs all sorts of information 
and an open minded view of life. I became 
acquainted with a telephone switchboard, 
with a typewriter, with the trials of a sales- 
girl in an “exclusive shop,” with a real es- 
tate office, and finally with a newspaper ca. 
reer. This sounds as if I must have been in 
my late nineties at the least when I had run 
the gauntlet, but this experience was crowd- 
ed into a remarkably short space of time. I 
can’t claim to have been a howling success at 
anything except perhaps the switchboard 
work. As a self-taught stenographer—well, 
now I know why some real estate men have 
eray hair. It was my spelling. 

The newspaper work rounded the circle. 
I remembered my neglected ambition to be 
an artist and I went the rounds of the San 
F'yancisco newspapers asking for a position. 
One distracted editor I found who had to 
have someone immediately to fill a vacated — 
position. He didn’t want an artist, but did 
I think I could give advice to the lovesick 
readers who presented their heart troubles 
to that newspaper for solving? For steady 
work I was willing to give advice to the An- 
eel Gabriel and I told the editor so. I some- 
times wonder—nights when I can’t sleep— 
what was the outcome of some of that advice 
I so glibly gave. I hope it wasn’t fatal. 

On the paper I found luck was with me. 
T began to rise. I became the official sob sis- 
ter; I rose to be editor of the woman’s page, 
I rose to the dizzy heights of a feature writ- 
er and wrote a long fiction serial and on the 
strength of that I continued to rise through 
the ceiling and landed in the magazines. 

My first story sold two months after I left 
the paper. It was only fifteen hundred 
words in length, but Lordy, Lordy, no check 
for a book-length has ever looked as big as 
that first fifteen dollars. I was fortunate 
enough to hit a professional stride almost: 
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immediately. For nearly two years I sold a 
novelette a month with short stories strewn 
in between. These were followed by a couple 
of book lengths, “Wind Along the Waste,” 
a mystery story which appeared serially in 
Blue Book, and was later put out in book 
form by the Century Company; and ‘Moon 
Country,” which is running serially at pre- 
sent in Sunset Magazine and is slated for 
book publication in the spring. Several of 
these novelettes and shorts of mine have 
sold film rights—which, as all writers know, 
is perhaps the most remunerative phase of 
the work. Ethel Clayton, Taylor Holmes, Al 
Ray and Ruth Clifford, Shirley Mason and 
Frank Mayo are among the stars who have 
appeared in films adapted from my stories. 

“Moon Country” is the latest work of 
mine—with the exception of some short sto- 
ries—which is appearing in print. Several 
editor’s readers have praised the ‘“atmo- 
sphere” of this tale, but.I wonder often if I 
deserve any praise for making this an atmo- 
spheric story. While the story was being 
written my efforts were confined, not to 
bringing the atmosphere in, but to: keeping 
it out. I have never written anything which 
insisted on having so much weather in it. 
The fog was constantly coming up and creep- 
ing through the story until I had to fight to 
keep it from obscuring the action. Wind and 
sun and storm and calm forced their way into 
the story and above all, the setting, in the 
sand dunes of the coast south of San Fran- 
cisco, grew into a very definite personality 
and was constantly fighting the human char- 
acters for the center of the stage. I think 
the imprint of the dunes was left on this 
story because so much of it was thought out 
during long solitary waiks over the foggy 
dunes I describe. 

A story to me is always the deliberate 
growth of some precise location. I always 
have to “feel” the setting before I get the 
story. After a story is begun there is a lot 
of hard, mechanical work, a smoothing down 
of rough edges, dramatic episodes to be 
thought up and scattered at intervals 
throughout the book, suspense to be inject- 
ed, but in the beginning there is one wonder- 
ful moment of elation—lI refuse to call it in- 
spiration, that poor abused word !—when the 
picture begins to take color against its back- 
ground and your fingers itch for the type- 
writer keys. 

“Moon Country” came in a series of pic- 
tures. Joan and Quentin came to life in the 
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firelight of old Portuguese Maria’s shack. 
That first chapter wrote itself. I wanted to 
keep it only a picture, an impression, for it 
could not be anything more and keep that 
fleeting, childish outlook. Here, though the 
country is foggy, it is not oppressive. I tried 
not to have it take that oppressive greyness 
which it assumes later on. That is because 
it is seen through the untroubled, alert 
minds of children. Children with healthy 
bodies do not mind the cold which causes an 
adult literally to curl up and turn blue; and 
children with healthy minds see nothing de- 
pressing in a lonely beach and shrouding fog 
and a buffeting wind. For them the beach 
is peopled with the thrilling characters of old 
Maria’s story and the grey is lit by the gold- 
en light of their staunchly believed-in treas- 
ure. It is when they return in after years, 
Quentin, nerve-shattered and broken by 
war, and Joan, who had learned to cope with 
poverty and is oppressed by the strange 
manner of her aunt, that they feel the men- 
ace of the dunes. 
I had to fight for the character of Riddle. 


‘I didn’t “get”? him spontaneously. He was 


deliberately created for a certain purpose in 
the story and he was as deliberately named. 
It took one whole morning to work him out 
and install him as a house-breaker in 
draughty “Sandcastle.” But the others— 
Joan and Quentin and the sinister servant 
woman and Miss Pride—they sprang full 
grown like Minerva, particularly Joan, who 
insisted on having seal brown eyes and 
brown hair when I had every intention of 
making her a blond. 

One of my pet little superstitions (Hee 
like everyone else I usually pride myself on 
not being superstitious) is never to change 
the name of a character once it is named. 
When I fight for a character—as I fought 
for Riddle—then it must be christened deli- 
berately. But when a character suddenly 
stands before your eyes as a vivid and sepa- 
rate personality, it always comes labeled 
with its own name as Joan did, and Quentin, 
and above all, Ada Sterritt. 

Why Ada Sterritt, heaven alone knows! I 
have nothing against either name that I 
should tack them to such a hateful character 
as the servant in “Moon Country.” But the 
name came with the story and refused to be 
changed. 

So much for the dressing of the story— 
the atmosphere and the peculiarities of the 
characters and the setting. That was easy 
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to get and a delight to work with. What I 
do not relish about this work of writing is 
assembling the bare bones of the plot. I don’t 
like plots. The best of them are mechanical 
things; uninspiring skeletons when they are 
stripped of their gorgeous trappings of style 
and color and whimsy, and like all skeletons, 
bearing a tiresome family resemblance. 

The layman thinks he likes plots. He 
doesn’t realize that what holds him is the 
author’s imagination coloring the scenes for 
him, opening vistas of beauty for him. Still, 
_ like skeletons, plots are necessary. They are 
needed to hold the most delicately tinted 
story upright. 

“Wind Along the Waste,” written just 
previous to “Moon Country,” had, as its su- 
per-theme, a mysteriously locked room. It 
is anything but a new note but it plays on 
the sure fire strain of human curiosity. 
While it was running serially, I was besieged 
by curiosity-stung readers demanding madly 
to know what was behind that door. I might 
say here that in writing that story I didn’t 
know what was behind that door until I was 
almost through with the book. 

In “Moon Country” new problems arose. 
The story stretches from Spanish California 
to the year following the world war and the 
chronologies of the Pride and Lloyd families 
had to be figured out quite as though they 
were real personages. 

I learned one thing in writing this which 
I will gladly pass along, hoping it will save 
some other writer much mental anguish. A 
story in which the plot centers about a par- 
ticular piece of property should first be 
drawn on paper. By this, I mean that an au- 


thor should draw the setting of his action, 
mark all four quarters of the globe plainly 
upon it and consult it frequently during the 
progress of the story. 

You do not realize how differently you will 
see the same object at various times in your 
story. Joan’s house, for instance. I never 
saw such a house for facing all four ways at 
ence! It was only when Mr. Field, the editor 
of Sunset Magazine, kindly but firmly took 
hold of it and -helped me bring it down to 
earth that we were able to reduce it to front- 
ing in one direction. Mr. Field tells me that . 
he very often draws maps when the position 
of some building or road in the stories he 
uses is in doubt. If these maps were drawn 
first of all by the authors, it would simplify 
the action in their own minds and keep pa- 
tient editors’ hair from turning grey. 

Some stories are like good children, easy 
to handle. ‘Wind Along the Waste” unfold- 
ed with comparative ease. ‘‘Moon Country,” 
richer in atmosphere and local color, was a 
fractious little devil, taking the bit in its 
teeth and bolting to ends undreamed of. 

I’m always sorry when I end a long story. 
It is like saying good-bye forever to beloved 
and interesting friends. I sighed when I 
ended ‘Moon Country.” I might have saved 
myself the trouble. After the magazine ver- 
sion was sold, the duplicate manuscript 
which had been sent to an eastern book pub- 
lishing house was back with a request that 
I add fifteen thousand words more to the 
early chapters. I almost doubt that the tale 
is truly finished now. I expect to wake some 
morning and find it, ike Poe’s raven, perched 
above my chamber door, “Evermore.” 


A RECORD OF .WONDERFUL EXPERIENCE 


By Izola Forrester 


I have so long enjoyed and profited by the 
practical advice given to writers in The Ed- 
itor, and the big spirit of mutual help be- 
hind it, that I’m glad of the chance for a 
personal chat over my own work. 

My first published story was in the Boston 
Globe when I was a little girl of ten. I wrote 
it and sent it to the editor with a letter. The 
result was he used it about six weeks later 
as a daily short story with a note at the bot- 
tom for which I cordially disliked him, ex- 
posing my age and the fact that this was my 
first. I was not paid for it, but caught first 
prize of five dollars in gold the next summer 


with a vacation story for the New York 
World, so I felt fairly well launched. 

My first real work was done in Chicago, 
where my father, George Forrester, was an 
editor on the Tribune. I wrote children’s 
stories, reviews of juvenile books, and stori- 
ettes of the town for the Sunday papers from 
the time I was fifteen, and was paid space 
rate, $7 a column. 

One day father came home and said an old 
friend of his, Alfred B. Tozer, was editor of 
the Chicago Ledger, a faithful fireside paper 
of the old time variety. They needed seri- 
als. I was sitting at the kitchen table doing 
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some French exercises, just before dinner, 
and wrote the first line of my first serial in 
pencil on a pad of pink paper: 

“Beije, you are lovely, adorably lovely.” 

I had a girl friend from Brazil named 
Beije, Portuguese for a kiss, and it seemed 
suitable. I sold the serial to the Ledger in 
due time for forty. dollars, about a quarter 
of a cent a word, and followed it up with two 
more. The titles thrill me even now: “The 
Quadroon’s Crime, or The Mystery of the Se- 
cret Crypt,” and “Wooing His Wife, or The 
Shadow of Another’s Sin,” and “Iva of Iva- 
dene.” 

I had been writing girl serials also for The 
Living Church, and when I was nineteen, 
the first of these appeared in book form, pub- 
lished by George W. Jacobs & Co., of Phila- 
delphia. It was “The Girls of Bonnie Cas- 
tle.’ I wish I were able to convey the great 
value to a young writer of having behind 
one a publisher of Mr. Jacobs’ type. Alto- 
gether, he has brought out ten of my juven- 
ile books, but all the way along up the years, 
his advice and helpful experience have been 
of the greatest benefit to me. 

I came to New York nineteen years ago, 
and went on the staff of the World, doing 
Sunday special articles. Kate Carew had 
just married Haddon Chambers and gone to 
England. I took her place, and found myself 
facing a series of Nellie Bly personal experi- 
ence stories. It would take too long even to 
recall a few of the big murder cases, Ellis 
Island stories, and all manner of East Side- 
West Side heart interest cases that fell to 
me in those days, besides interviews with fa- 
mous people. I am sure my newspaper work 
gave me the best equipment I could have had 
for fiction writing. Even the story in the 
December Ainslee’s, “The Woman of the Mo- 
ment,” is a development of a case back in 
the newspaper days, when it looked as if one 
of our best known society men was to be ac- 
cused of murder. His wife stood by him, 
while she frankly told me she believed him 
to be guilty, but the missing girl turned up 
at a summer resort where she had eloped 
with a chauffeur. 

This Ainslee’s story is the first of a series 


that I am doing for them, all stories of mar- 


ried life. When I was seventeen, Vivian 
Moses, then editor, accepted a short story 
from me, “The Child Wonder,” and later a 
novelette. One of the happiest results of the 


writing game is the old loyalties and affec- 
ion you have for those who first took your 
work. I just had a serial accepted by Miss 
Mary King of the Chicago Tribune, and be- 
came frightfully sentimental over it, remem- 
bering coasting all over Chicago in my ’teens 
after stories for grand old editors, Van Ben- 
thuysen and Bertrand of the Tribune, “Bill” 
Taylor of the Herald, and Trumbull White, 
Chamberlain of the News, George R. Peck 
of the Journal—there must be many writers 
left who Mae these men with deep appre- 
Clationies: “bys da 

Six years ago I left newspaper and maga- 
zine work to-go in for motion picture writing 
with my husband, Mann Page. It was like 
starting in all over again, learning a new 
technique in writing, but I found I had an 
endless well of story experience to draw from 
for plots after years in the newspaper field, 
and also, the scenario writing helped my fic- 
tion, taught me carefulness of plot develop- 
ment and dramatic suspense. 

Frankly, I haven’t any special recipe for 
turning out successful, salable stuff except 
everlastingly keeping at it, keeping one’s 
mind and ears and eyes wide open, and in 
touch with the spirit of the times and the 
moods of humanity. When I first wrote for 
the World, Paul West, editor of the Metro- 
politan Section then, gave me a bit of advice, 
“Keep next to the itness of things.” It cov- 
ers considerable territory. 1 have always 
been wary and somewhat suspicious of per- 
sonal opinions entombed in words. Life is 
so variable, so vivid and mighty in its com- 
plexities, that a writer must approach it 
with humility and no prejudices. After all, 
we see a picture in words, a situation that 
erips our. imagination with its realism and 
lesson, its motif. If we are able to capture 
it, to present it to others so that they may 
see also, isn’t this the best we can do? The 
greatest stories are always the simplest. 


THE MYSTERY OF MANUSCRIPTS — 


By Helen Rand 


Nothing mysterious really happens’ to 
submitted manuscripts. ‘They are treated, I 


: sent to Montgomery Ward’s. 


fancy, che as' is an See for pao seeds 
~ Preally do not 
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know anything about the system of the great 
Chicago house but I have visited twenty-two 
magazine editors in New York, Boston, and 
Springfield, and I have asked all of them 
what they do with manuscripts. That 
seemed a key question to their attitud> and 
method. 

I found, first of all, that manuscripts are 
treated with efficient thoughtfulness. My 
idea had always been that some careless, un- 
enlightened person opened the mail and sent 
back a good deal. What passed through this 
first. desk went to some temperamental per- 
son who sent back part of what he received 
with a rejection slip of the second rank from 
the lowest. In this way a story went up 
stairs, as it were, and got a different kind of 
note for each step it survived. The question 
was, how many steps toward acceptance had 
my miserable stories ascended. My concep- 
tion of the thing was ridiculous. In nearly 
all cases there is only one ready made print- 
ed slip and always there is interested atten- 
tion to all manuscripts. 

The procedure after manuscripts arrive 
in the offices interested me. The systems 
are similar and yet they differ rather wide- 
ly. The most complicated systen is some- 
thing like this: At the first desk each man- 
uscript is put into a large envelope on the 
outside of which are blanks to be filled in. 
There are spaces for information such as 
author’s name and address, title of manu- 
Script, nature of manuscript (i. e., article, 
verse, fiction), date returned or accepted, 
price paid, read by, comments. In some 
places the comments are not made upon this 
envelope but upon different colored slips of 
paper; each reader has his own color. Some 
offices file these envelopes either permanent- 
ly or temporarily; others. transfer the infor- 
mation to cards which are easier to file. 

A simpler method is that of clipping a 
piece of paper to the manuscript as it comes 
in upon which the editors may write their 
convictions. Returned manuscripts, alas, of- 
ten show the traces of these clips. 

The simplest method, and it seems to me 
the best, is to stamp and mark the very en- 
velope in which the manuscript arrives. Un- 
der such a method the envelopes would hard- 
ly be convenient to file and the letters which 
accompany the manuscript. wie fl ‘dummy 


made for the purpose is filed. “The Atlantic . 
Monthly system, in my opinion, is the best 
It is complete. 


illustration of this method. 
and simple. In fact, it is not a system but 


intelligence applied to the particular need. 
My own guess would be that the offices 
which have the fewest manuscripts have the 
most complicated systems and that those 
offices which receive the most mail handle 
it the best. 

Even the free born inspirations of temper- 
amental souls are subjected to filing sys- 
tems. How then should manuscripts be sent 
in? There is no form which only the initiate 
can imitate. So many people have told me — 


they would like to submit stories but did not, 


know how. If the name and address is on 
the first page, it makes the thing simpler at 
offices where the envelope is thrown away. 
Where the envelope is the badge for insterip- 
tions, it might help to have the name and 
address there, too. But these things do not 
matter much. Two or three editors told me 
they like to have the story begin at least 
two-thirds of the way down the first page 
so that’ there will be room for instructions 
to the printers. Of course double spacing 
and wide margins not only add to the ap- 
pearance and the ease with which the story 
may be read, but allow for corrections, which 
is an important thing. In most cases the 
original manuscript goes to the printer. 

Should an author send a letter with his 
manuscript? It seems like a simple question 
but I have been asked it so many times that 
I asked several of the editors about it. They 
all agreed that they like letters. I had al- 
ways felt that my manuscripts could speak 
for themselves; if not, let them be dumb. 
There is nothing to say anyway which would 
not sound silly. However, when I opened 
editorial mail and there was no letter, I felt 
as though the manuscript were thrown at 
me. Perhaps editors feel that way; they 
like to have the contributions presented in 
person. Often editors like to know just how 
much truth or fiction they are getting, and 
how the author happens to know so much 
bout the subject. 

Speaking of letters, the is Seite sort of 
pathetic how much editors do like them. 
They have showed me letters a year old from: 
some lady in Arizona who explained why she 
let her subscription run out and: found she; 
had to renew it. Poor editors, they sit in: 
offices and deal with typed.and typewritten 
pages: they like something which. is person- 
al and for them. Their attitude set me to 
wondering why more. people do. not _write., 
letters to them and,.so I-began to ask every. 
editor I saw, “You like to have people write 
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to you what they think, don’t you?” “Oh, 
yes,” they all said. 

One of the editors of The Atlantic wrote 
to me, “I once heard the chief merit of an 
influential man described as ‘one divinely in- 
spired to take suggestions.’ Perhaps this is 
the chief virtue of a efficient editor. Least- 
wise our sense of gratitude for ideas is keen 
and friendly.” I think other editors would 
feel the same way. One of the editors of 
The Rural New Yorker told me that the 
policy and information in his paper is deter- 
mined largely by the questions and sugges- 
tions that come to his desk. Of course in 
his position he gets a great many construc- 
tive ones. A destructive letter affects an ed- 
itor as it would any other sensitive person. 
I really think it is the duty of people to make 
suggestions which will help their magazines. 

What does a rejection ‘slip mean? It does 
not mean anything: that is the sad part 
about it. It may mean that at the first 
glance the manuscript proved hopeless, but 
a manuscript may pass through all hands 
and still go back without recognition. 

Some of the little tricks authors attempt 
are silly. They paste two pages together in 
the middle of the manuscript; they turn a 
page upside down; they put a letter in the 
middle of the story; they fold a page in a pe- 
culiar way so that the editor will have to un- 
fold it if he reads it through. In some offices 
the girl who opens the mail goes through 
every page to iron out these wrinkles before 
the manuscript goes to the editor. They tell 
a Story in some offices of a man who caught 
an editor by one of these tricks and wrote 
him a letter of accusation. The editor re- 
plied, “It is not necessary to eat all of an egg 
to know that it is not good.” 

Do editors really read manuscripts? I am 
often asked. That is not a fair question. 
For one thing, some manuscripts are so poor- 
ly written that it would be absolutely im- 
possible to read them. Editors naturally 
have or acquire a skill in judging manu- 
scripts. They are anxious for good stories. 
They count it a great occasion when they 
find something really good. They are will- 
ing to go through hundreds of poor and me- 
diocre contributions in hope that they will 
find a germ of genius. 

They say that they are all on the look-out 
for new writers. The prevalent idea that 
they want only stories by already famous 
writers is mistaken, I find. One of the edi- 
tors of The Delineator said to me that she 


wanted good stories from any person; the 
creat trouble is to find something with a real 
idea in it, something with distinction. 
“When we can’t get anything else,” she said, 
“we try to give our readers the name of 
some favorite so that they will have that. at 
least.” 

There is probably no advantage in having 
a special means of entrance, such as knowing 
a friend of one of the editors. A friend, I 
Suppose, might receive a letter out of cour- 
tesy rather than a printed slip but it would 
not really mean anything more. There is a 
definite method by which manuscripts are 
accepted or rejected, and editors think of 
their readers, not of the authors, when they 
decide. To keep up the standard or the cir- 
culation, or both, is the question. 

The rejection slips of many magazines 
state that it is impossible to give criticisms 
and still writers constantly ask for them. 
One man wrote, ‘Frankly, I shall not be of- 
fended at any criticism you may make if you 
do. not see your way clear to buy my story.” 
There is not time nor strength in an editorial 
office to criticise, and, what is more to the 
point. I think, the criticism would not be 
valuable if it were given. I am of the 
opinion that editors are not critics, though 
they probably think they are. In place of 
the critic’s analysis they have convictions. 
They simply know or feel whether the want 
a thing or do not. The intrinsic value of the 
thing is quite another matter. 

The editor of Life crystalized this idea for 
me. I asked if he thought the pathetic pic- 
tures of children going to work and of suf- 
fering animals are funny, and if not, why he 
publishes them. 

“They present our policy in a satiric man- 
ner,” he said. “We deal with subjects about 
which we have convictions in a humorous or 
satiric manner. Our policy is to present sub- 
jects that will help humanity.” 

“How do you know what will help human, 
ity?” I said. “TI have never been sure of 
that 

“Oh, Iam sure; I am sure of everything,” 
he said. ‘An editor has to be.” That, I sup- 
pose, is what I have heard called “editorial 
sense.” 

When authors ask for criticism I wonder 
if they don’t mean to ask how they can fix 
that particular manuscript so that the par- 
icular magazine will take it. Some editors 
talk about training promising writers in 
their special style; I have even heard that 
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they are putting special men on their staff 
to do that very thing. The magazines; are 
so desperate for the kind of thing they want 
that they will make suggestions without ask- 
ing if they think them profitable. They have 
editorial sense. 

Editors seem inaccessible: we send them 
our souls and they send us printed slips. I 
have thought that if they would write us 
chatty letters and discuss our stories, we 
should feel so much happier. No, we should 
not. Some editors write more than others 
do because they are naturally friendly but I 
think it probably involves them too much. 
The shorter way is perhavos wiser. For in- 
stance, I sent an article on high2r education 
to the editor of Survey and he sent it back 
with quite a long, friendly discussion of se- 
condary education. I thought that he had 
missed a good article, but I should have real- 
ized that if I did not get my point across to 


him, naturally I should fail when it came lo 
inexperienced readers. My impulse was to 
send the article back to him with the true 
explanation. Then the poor man would have 
been embarrassed. 

A friend of mine said she had a note from 
The Atlantic signed cautiously “The Edi- 
tors,” saying they had enjoyed her story but 
were returning it, the editor being away from 
the office. She waited and watched till the 
editor was back, sent it again, and received 
a sterner rejection. Another person had a 


letter from an editor saying he had enjoyed 


the story and was sorry he did not have 
space for it. That was polite and kindly put. 
The person waited for a while and thea sent 
it back to see if space had become available! 
“What we are hoping for always,” one of the 
editors of The Outlook said to me, “is the 
kind of story that we must use even b2fore 
everything else we have on hand.” 


‘SAID BY—WRITTEN BY” 


Oninions and Quotations from Old and New Books and Periodicals 


Constance Holme: 
The Future of the Novel 


The future of the novel is surely absolute- 
ly co-existent with the future of humanity, 
because it has become the supreme vehicle 
of expression on the part of humanity. It 
is just as difficult to prophesy about one as 
about the other. If the world continues to 
inquire into the why and wherefore of 
things, the novel will doubtless increase in 
numbers and scope in order both to voice 
and to answer that inquiry. If the demand 
for knowledge narrows down, the novel also 
will narrow down; but the former seems to 
me far more likely. All around we are rest- 
less brains, asking the reason of everything 
under the sun, and the novel happens to be 
the easiest and most alluring—if not neces- 
sarily the most reliable—method of dealing 
with human problems. NE 

Growth of thought, expansion of educa- 
tion and experience all contribute to power of 
expression, the desire for which however un- 
conscious, is always present in the human 
breast. If I could only say what I mean!— 
there is no cry more constant on the human 
lips. As more and more people become con- 
scious of this desire and the power to satisfy 
it, more and more shall we have them break- 
of writing seems to be stifling the masses, 


ing out into the printed word. And that 
printed word is likely to be the word of the 
novel, because, as I have said, it is the most 
human form of expression. It has the end- 
less scope of humanity, its greatness and its 
pettiness, its drama and its serenity, its dark 
places and its soaring spiritualities. The 
novel will rise and fall with human nature 
because it is rooted in it. It is flesh of its 
flesh and bone of its bone, while at its best 
it becomes also the incarnate spirit of man, 
which lives on long after the flesh and bone 
of his generation have perished and gone. 
We have also to remember that the novel 
is becoming more and more the recognized 
means of escape from the growing pressure 
of existence. Minds that think are only too 
apt to be also minds that are afraid, and that 
require a new heaven and a new earth either 
of their own creating or somebody else’s. 
The immense demand of the class that once 
scarcely read for all novels of the “popular” 
order, is in itself a sign that the soul is stir- 
ring in its sleep. Asking for a drug, per- 
haps, that it may sleep again, or at the best, 
for a world of false delights in which it may 
lose its consciousness of unease; but still 
asking. And at countless points through the 
veil of sentimentality with which this class 
brighter spirits are lifting their little lamps 
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for a spark from the altars of the true liter- 
ature. 

Confidence, however, in the increased per- 
sistence of the novel does not. necessarily 
presuppose confidence in its increased per- 
fection. On the contrary, with both creation 
and demand coming in so many cases from 
raw, untrained minds, we are likely to have 
for some time a greater aggregate of infer- 
lor products. The novels will follow the 
trend of its time as the hand follows the 
glove, and that trend is not artistically up- 
wards. The very qualities that will keep the 
novel alive—its scope and humanity—will 
militate against its artistic growth. Never- 
theless, there will always be artists, even if 
they seem fewer in numbers than ever be- 
cause of the greater mass of others around 
them. Always there will be lone souls urged 
by the thirst for perfection, willing to scorn 
delights and live laborious days. 

At least we may hope that, after our ter- 
rible stirring with the spoon of war, we may 
perceive a greater sense of universality, that 
quality so conspicuous by its absence in the 
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novel of today. Surely it is time that the 
realist, intent on his “slice of life,” and the 
idealist, intent on his slice of fairyland or 
heaven, should combine to open each other’s 
eyes? The idealist has the sense of the uni- 
verse the more strongly of the two, but un- 
fortunately it is generally the wrong uni- 
verse. The realist is so busy dissecting his 


slice of life that he forgets that body he has 


cut it out of. It is time that the novelist 
should look not only more distinctly at 
things as they are, but at a great many more 
of them. It is amazing from how many 
novels one receives the impression that their 
authors have never heard of the country or 
the sea, of any history whatsoever, and least 
of all of the innumerable forms of toil upon | 
which mankind is engaged. The romance of 
work is one that writers neglect largely on 
the whole, in spite of the fact that to many 
men—and women—it stands for their whole 
lives. In the novel of the future it would be 
cheering to see a great consciousness of 
background as well as of the artistic value 
of toil. 


CALENDAR 


(January, 1923) 


By David Ferris Kirby 


Now is the time to begin preparation for 
writing articles for publication in August. 
Let’s examine the calendar, and see what 
the best subjects are to begin work on now. 

Of course, anniversaries of births and 
deaths of celebrated individuals form a con- 
venient starting point for feature stories. 
Francis Scott Key, author of the words of 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” was born in 
August. So were Tennyson, Harbert Hoov- 
er, Julia Marlow, Queen Wilhelmina of Hol- 
land and Oliver Wendell Holmes. The list 
may be extended to include Charles A. Dana, 
Felix Adler, Rear Admiral Evans, and Zona 
Gale. A sketch of the life of any of these, 
or the account of a little-known incident con- 
nected with any one of them, would probably 
meet with favor if submitted in time for in- 
clusion in the August issues of magazines 
or newspapers. When it cones to people 
who have died in August, the same thing, of 
course, applies. Caruso, Andrew Carnegie, 
Florence Nightingale, and many others go 
to swell the necrology of the month. 

Now, as to events which will occur in Au- 


gust, other than those mentioned above: 
the twenty-eighth of that month will be the 
tenth anniversary of the dedication of the 
Peace Palace at the Hague. This is very 
though-provoking. Within the decade, what 
has taken place? The world knows, and 
knows tco well. Isn’t it like a prank of Fate 
to have the Greatest War, which also began 
in August, fought so soon after the dedica- 
tion of that building? Another anniversary 
that will come around in August is that of 
the first long-distance telephone communica- 
tion, done over a distance of eight miles. 
Truly, distance is relative, for I should like 
to imagine, in these days of trans-continen- 
tal conversations, what ‘central’? would 
think if we called for “long-distance’’—or, as 
it is called in some parts of the country, 
“toll line’—to make a call of only eight 
miles. The topic is inexhaustible, and might | 
very profitably be made the subject of a 
number of articles. 

This surely is a wonderful country, as a 
friend of mine used to remark. I am going 
to mention two events that took place in Au- 
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gust, though not in the same year. The 
point I want to make is that in the city 
Where one event happened, it was of vital 
importance and interest, while in the other 
city it probably did not receive a great deal 
of attention, and vice versa. But, to be spe- 
cific: In New York, in August, 1853, there 
was a heat wave which killed two hundred 
people in one day. This was undoubtedly the 
subject of universal conversation in New 
York, and if they had Had the same type of 
journalism then as exists today, the head- 
lines would probably have screamed it out to 
heaven. The same day in San Francisco, al- 
though I do not have data as to the temper- 
ature that prevailed there, the inhabitants 
_were probably not greatly concerned over 

the heat in New York. Now, to take the re- 
verse, and show the other side of the ques- 
tion. In August, 18938, the first Chinaman 
was deported from San Francisco under the 
Geary Act. Although this event had great 
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potentialities for California, on account of 
the fact that that State has always had more 
or less trouble with the Orientals, I doubt 
if it even stirred up so much as a ripple on 
the surface of New York city’s journalistic 
millpond. Write up the story of the China- 
man, and the events leading to his deporta- 
tion, and you'll probably get it into a San 
Francisco paper, while the heat wave stuff 
will probably land your name on the front 
page of the magazine section of a New York 
Sunday paper, some time within the eighth 
month. . 

In August, most city people are vacation- 
ing, and have more time to read. Am I not 
right in saying that the big magazines pub- 
lish “midsummer fiction numbers” to fill 
this time? While it may not be true that ed- 
itors buy more stories in the Spring to fill 
their summer needs, still it is truly worth 
while to take the chance and submit your 
story at the psychological moment. 


BY DAY THROUGH THE CENTURIES 


( ‘ompiled by Allen Neville, Willam R. Murphy, and William R. Kane | 


. August 1 

1779—Francis S. Key, author of “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” born. © 
1798—Battle of the Nile. _ 
1854—Yellow fever epidemic in New Orleans. 
1876—Colorado admitted to the Union. 
1894—Japan declared war on. China. 
1907—Winegrowers’ disturbance in France. 
1914—War declared on Russia by Germany. 
August a 

1788—Gainsborough died.” 
1802—Bonaparte declared Consul of France. 
1912—Monroe Doctrine extended to cover foreign 


corporations. holding land on American con- 


tinent. 


1914—Germany invaded Lise aihite in attempt to- 


reach .F-rance. ... *: 
August 3 
1492—-Columbus sailed from Palos. 
1848—Women’s Rights Convention at Rochester. 
1868—King Constantine of Greece born. 
1872—-Haakon, King of Norway, born. 
1914—First test trip of an ocean going: steamship in 
the Panama Canal made by the Cristobel. 
1914—Germany invades Belgium in attempt to reach 
France. 
1914—Belgium appeals to England for assistance in 
maintaining neutrality. 
1914—-Germany declared war on France. 
August 4 
1265—Battle of Eversham. 
1789—Privileged classes abolished in France. 
1792—Percy B. Shelley born. 
1823—Oliver P. Morton born. 
1846—Iowa admitted to the Union. 
1864—Farragut in Mobile Bay. 


1857—First Atlantic cable ELA 

1886—Samuel J. Tilden died. 

1900—Siege of Elande River. 

1903—Giuseppe Sarto chosen Pope as Pius X. 

1913—President Wilson. selects Ex-Governor Lind 
as special peace envoy to Mexico. oe 

1914—Germany declared was on,Belgium. . - 


1914—French Minister of War declared eyate of war 


éxisted with Germany. , 
1914—German troops attack Liege. . 
1914—President Wilson issued: LES. neutrality pro- 
clamation. 

August By ff 
1620—Pilgrim Fathers sailed for America.. 
1781—Naval Battle of Dogger Bank... ; 
1858—Atlantic cable laid.. .. . Lee eS 
1864—Naval Battle of Mobile Bay. Mier): 
1884—Cornerstone of ‘Liberty, Statue. laid, in, New 

“Yark* Harbor. ~~ 
1888—Philip Sheridan ‘died. 
1912—-Progressive National ‘Convention. met at Chi- 
cago; founding of. “Bull Moose” party. 
1914—-Lord Kitchener made British. Seeretary of 
State for War. 
1914—England declared. war on Germany. 
1914—-Austria declared war on Russia. Pee 
1914—Montenegro declared war on Austria. 
1914—-Belgium declared war on ‘Germany. 
1914—President Wilson tendered ‘his good affices 
for peace to European conflicting’ nations. 
August 6 sires 
1637—Ben Jonson died. le bikes 
1759—Eugene Aram executed: ai 
1809—Alfred Tennyson born. ? 
1859—Peace treaty between Austria and i ee 
1914—Austria-Hungary declared war on Russia. 
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1914—U. S. Cruiser Tennessee left New York with 
$5,500,000 in gold for stranded Americans in 
Europe. 

1914—-Mrs. Woodrow Wilson died. 

1914—Italy notified Great Britain of her neutrality, 

1914—-Servia declared war on Germany. 

1914—-French troops cross into Alsace. 
August 7; 

1714—-Battle of Hang-Udde. 

1742—General Nathaniel Green born. 

1795—Joseph Rodman Drake died. 

1809—Jonathan 'Trumbull died. 

1869—Finsbury Park, London, opened. 


1912—Russia and Japan agree on “spheres of influ- 
ence” in Manchuria. 


1913—F rench Senate passes three-year military ser- 
vice law. 
1914—Liege falls into German hands. 
August 8 
1607—First English settled in Maine. 
1727—James Bowdoin born. 
1779—Benjamin Silliman born. 
1829—First locomotive run in the United Sites 


1885—Body of General Grant entombed at Riverside 
Park, New York City. 


1894—-Republic of Hawaii recognized. 


1897—Castillo, Prime Minister of Spain, assassin- 
ated. 


1914—-First British troops land in Belgium. 


1914—-Portugal announced alliance with Great Bri- 
tain. 


THE LITERARY MARKET 
(Continued from Page IIT.) 


The examinations will be held February 7th and 8th, 
1923. 


The British National Opera Company is offering 
a prize of 50 pounds (about $220), supplemented by 
a royalty, for the libretto of a new British opera. 
The subject must be entirely British in sentiment 
and the work must be that of a British composer. 
Arnold Bennett will adjudicate its dramatic possi- 
bilities, and Percy Pitt, the Covent Garden conduc- 
tor will determine its suitability for musical treat- 
ment. The latest date for receiving entries is March 
3ist, 1928. Address to British National Opera Co., 
Covent Garden Theatre, London, E. C. 4, England. 


The Detective Magazine, Fleetway House, London, 
E. C., England, is a new publication of the Amal- 
gamated Press, issued fortnightly. It is in the mar- 
ket for short detective stories and for articles deal- 
ing with aspects of crime and its detection. Arti- 
cles of the type of “Safemakers and Safebreakers,” 
“Women Harpies of the Card Table,” and “Detective 
Work on the Railways and in the Post Office” are 
used. The Amalgamated Press pays well, but buys 
American as well as British copyright. 


Camera! 4513 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
Calif., announces that Delbert Essex Davenport, 
who will be remembered by many writers as the 
editor of Photoplay Journal, and the publisher and 
editor of American Ambition, both formerly of 
Philadelphia, has been appointed managing editor. 
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EXPERIENCE EXCHANGE 
A Give-and-Take Department Do Your 
Share! 





Marion Jackson Daniels writes. 


Several weeks ago, there was an article in The 
Editor by Oliver Guy Magee, and in the issue just 
received, was a comment in. The Experience Ex- 
change, which reminded me I was going to comment 
on Oliver Guy’s article myself. 

I enjoyed reading the article, and when I showed 
it to my father, who ‘cut loose from his. ranch at 
Reedley, Calif., long enough to spend a week’s va- 
cation with me, he said: “Well, doesn’t that beat 
the Dutch? Here’s Oliver Guy. blossoming into a 
writer. I wonder if he has’ ever, i ae al a edn ver- 
sion of ‘A Rough House.’ ” 

A little secret: “A> Rough House” was a fat 
piece of rag time, and I still have a copy of it around 
the house, with the grinning, yellow dog on the cov- 
er. My father had a font of music type, and be- 
tween him and Oliver Guy they set it up (or started 
to) and several compositions followed. At the time 
I was only six or seven years old, but I remember 
my. father running the yellow dog off on the press. 

I wonder if Oliver Guy got his urge to think on 
paper when he was a young fellow around Dad’s 
shop? That’s where I got it, and to keep the spark 
burning, I read The Editor. 

Haven’t sold so very much yet, as far as free lan- 
cing goes, but I hope some day to be able to sell as 
much as I write—but until the last year I have al- — 
ways been too busy to write what I wanted to, as 
I have been chaperoning various publicity and news- 
paper jobs the last ten or'twelve years, and to make 
as much free lancing as I did as publicity manager 
for several business institutions, I’ll have to have 
at least one article or story in the Saturday Even- ~ 
ing Post a month, if not more. In short, and in 
closing, every story or article I outline and write, I 
keep the world’s greatest weekly in mind. 

And to close, both myself and my father would 





Chicago Down-Town Stenographic Office 


Manuscripts typewritten perfectly, prompt- 
ly, reasonably. I belong to The Editor family 
and will give special attention to authors. My 
rate is Fifty Cents a thousand words with one 
carbon copy. 

EDNA HERRON 
1114-127 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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Learn SHORT STORY Writing 


By Mail from DR. RICHARD BURTON, 
“greatest authority of them all.’’ Person- 
ally corrects the lessons. His students mak- 
ing big money—one nearly $100,000 already. 
Also Revision and Criticism Service for a 
_ few amateurs and professionals. Get FREE 








Book, ‘‘Short-Story Writing,’ valuable ad- 

vice for writers, and Profit Sharing Plan. 
Dr. Richard LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
Burton 54 Laird Bldg. Minneapolis. 
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A Great Opportunity Today for Authors 
Is in the Field of the Novel 


The novel is being lifted out of old narrative ruts. It’s a time 
ot change and opportunity. When old gods go. the new and young- 
er gods have their day. Publishers are eager for good work by new 
authors. 

To help authors to take advantage of this opnortunity, The 
tiditor Council offers a course in novel writing. The Course is an 
actual writing course. The Author’s own work is made the basis 
for individual instruction. Each student-author will have his own 
personal instructor. | 

The author who enrolls for the novel writing course will study 
the Council Chapbooks on Story Conception and Construction, on 
Character Genesis and Presentation, on the Dramatic, and on Ob- 
jectification of Story Material. He will also be expected to respond 
to at least twenty of the Council Assignments. Simultaneously he 
will begin the writing of his novel. His Council instructor will ad- 
vise with and help him in isolating and developing his ideas, and in 
planning his novel. As the novel is written, it will be taken up 
chapter by chapter by the Council, and carefully and constructively 
criticised. The Council will stimulate each author to make the sus- 
tained effort required to write a novel. 

The Author who works regularly will be able to finish his nove! 
by March Ist, 1923, so that if he desires it may be offered in Har- 
per & Brothers $2,000.00 novel competition. No time limit will be 
imposed, however, and the Council will continue its work with each 
author until he has finished his novel and completed the stories re- 

. quired in order to respond to the Assignments. - 

In every detail of the work, and throughout the entire instrue- 
tion, the Council will keep in mind that it is not putting the author 
through a cut-and-dried series of fixed lessons, and it will adapt its 
material and the personal instruction to the needs of each author. 


FORM OF ENROLLMENT 
The Course in Novel Writing of The Editor Council 
The Editor Council. 

Book Hill, Highland Falls, N. Y. 

{ desire to enroll for the novel writing course of The Editor Council. +* 
am to rece:ve 20 Ass‘gnments in Story Writing, and the Complete Series of 
Council Chapbooks, and the help of an individual instructor in developing 
writing, and revising the novel to which I expect to devote the greater part 
of my work with the Council. You will continue the work with me until ! 
have satisfactorily completed my novel, and the stories required by the As- 
signments. i 

l enclose $110 in full payment for the course and the tuition of the 
Council, or . 

I enclose $20 as an initial payment, and agree to pay $10 each month 
thereafter until I have paid $120.00. - 
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like to see some of Oliver Guy’s stories, as the first 
inkling we had that he composed words instead of 
music was via the article in The Editor. 


Robert N. Stannard writes: 


Bonuses and Prizes for Greeting Card Sentiments 

Competition among greeting card publishers for 
the best work of writers is becoming keener. 

In addition to the Thompson-Smith Co., New 
York, which holds a prize contest each year, and A. 
M. Davis Co., Boston, whose annual giving of bon- 
uses to best-sellers is well known, may be added the 
following: 

Van Gorder & Gibbs, Inc., 363 West Erie Street, 
Chicago, Il]., which is working out a plan of bonus- 
es, or prizes, for the writers of best sellers. They 
like the “heart-throb” kind. 

The Stanley Manufacturing Co., Dayton, . Ohio, 
which will distribute $500 in prizes next year to the 
writers of its best selling cards. 

Some other manufacturers are paying higher rates 
for the stuff they want than ever before. 

Cincinnati Art Publishing Co., Cincinati, Ohio, 
has paid as high as $1 per line the past year. I 
know of a writer who has received $1 a line from 
Gibson Art Co. I have received 50 cents a line from 
The Buzza Co., though a year ago they paid me but 
25 cents a line: 

Don’t send “junk” to any of these companies, how- 
ever. They are in the market only for the most 
original, cleverest, or wittiest sentiments. Save your 
hackneyed ones for the half-dollar-per-sentiment- 
companies. 


The Principles of English Versification 
By Paull F. Baum 


This is the first attempt that has been made 
to present clearly and simply the ordinary 
phenomena of English verse and at the same 
time to explain these phenomena by means of 
the recent discoveries in psychology. 


“TI know no book on its subject that I can so 
confidently recommend to Jovers of poetry, be 
they prosodists or not, for it combines two 
qualities rarely found in such books—esthetic 
appreciation and_ technical knowledge.”— 
Richard Le Gallienne in the New York Times. 
“Every section of his subject which the author 
takes up is supplemented bv wunhackneyed 
illustrative extracts which ave in themselves a 
delight and which will send many readers 
straightway to the _ originals.”—Montreal 
Herald. . 
“A book like this does not destroy but rather 
increases the power of enjoyment, for it does 
not overwhelm us with the details of prosody 
viewed as an accurate science so much as it 
shows us the underlying principles whereon. 
the beauty of poetry is built.”—Springfield 
Republican. 


Price $2.00 a copy, postpaid 


Harvard University Press 


24 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 





THE EDITOR 


Expert Editing 

Editorial Assistance. For nine years copy editor 
and editorial proof reader of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, I am prepared to render similar editorial 
assistance to authors and others. W. G. Thomas, 
Room 509, 110 West 34th Street, New York City. 








‘PLA YS WANTED 


One success will make you rich. I place them. Also 
books, screen-plays, and magazine fiction. Send for 


el lars. 

rene ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 

25 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 











WRITERS 


Have you read 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST? 


You can’t afford to miss it. 
Send today for 
FREE SAMPLE COPY 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


<01 Butler Bldg.. Cincinnati, Ohio 








1001 PLACES TO SELL 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Compiled by 
JAMES KNAPP REEVE and AGNES M. REEVE 
The one great desk book for writers. 
Pertinent, exact information about mar- 
kets for short stories, articles, essays, 
photoplays, post-card sentiments and 
mottoes, Vaudeville sketches, plays, 
photegraphs, ideas, songs, humor, etc. 
Special markets for verse. I00 publications 
named that use Poetry. 200 markets for fic- 
tion, with the’r special requirements. Articles 
upon verse writing; Trade Journal work; Ag- 
ricultural, Juvenile, Religious, and Photo-play 
markets. Book publishers, house organs, syn- 
dicates. _ Price $2.50 
THE ART of. Inventing Characters (Polti). 
A further development of the principles set 
forth in The 36 Dramatic Situations. Of ineal- 
culable value to writers, and others interested 
in the psychology of fictional art. $2.50 
MODERN Photo-Play Writing—lIts Crafts- 
manship (Dimick). The best book of instrue- 
tion on Photo-Play writing yet published. $3.00 


PLOTTING the Short Story (Culpeper 
Chunn). . $1.00 
JAMES KNAPP REEVE - Publisher 


FRANKLIN, OHIO 


(Catalogue 25 helpful books fer writers, on request) 


“HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY 


‘an important phase of literary technique. 
* tion.) : 


THE EDITOR 


CRITICISM AND REVISION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


MR. JAMES KNAPP REEVE 
(Founder and former editor of THE EDITOR) 


and the originator of THE EDITOR LITERARY BUREAU, which was for many 
years under his exclusive direction, has now resumed this work, and all manu- 
scripts submitted as below will have his personal attention. 


Having for many years been engaged in various branches of literary work—as writer of 
fiction and miscellaneous work for magazines and newspapers, as editor, foreign correspon- 
dent, travel writer—which have had cumulative effect in giving an understanding of editorial 
requirements, Mr. Reeve is in position to apply this knowledge to your own needs. 


Charges for Reading, Criticism, and Advice Regarding Revision and Sale. 


Length i Charges 
TO00C words: OF lesa 6 ous accra ora siela pete eleiee Ui nicleletas § .75 
POGUE COds es O00 WOPGB a cuisoishe oie 010% levace a Vie loserctereolenelene a 1.25 
Z 0002 tors, 000 7 WOPde! | Ase tas cisisiele i wiete clgiere whois cna tas 2.00 
S000 to 74.000 | WORE ficic.s c's care eho ie dain eceeis eben atom oss 2.60 
4,000 to 6,000 words .............. Be grate ‘SheraiWietise 3.20 


Words over 5,000, in one manuscript, 50 cents for 
each additional thousand words. 


For a manuscript of more than 10,000 words and less 
than 40,000 words, $.50 for each thousand words. 

For a manuscript of more than 40,000 words, $20.06 
plus $.40 for each thousand words over 40,000. 

Poetry, $1.50 for one, two or three poems of a total 
between 10 and 50 lines, and $3.00 for one, two, or 
three poems of a total between 50 and 100 lines. 

Typing of manuscripts, $.50 a thousand words. With 
carbon copy, 75 cents. 





; TEXT BOOKS FOR WRITERS 
Including the List of Authors’ Aids, Formerly Issued By The Editor Company. 


THE WRITER’S BOOK 

Fifth Edition, 881 pages. The most practical book 
for writers ever published. Compiled mainly from the 
volumes of THE. EDITOR, issued while the magazine 
was under the editorial direction of Mr. Reeve. It in- 
cludes: ‘‘A Course in Short Story Writing,’’ ‘‘How to 
Write English,” a series of five articles, Essays, cover- 
ing the study of grammar, syntax, rhetoric, punctuation, 
“The Making of Verse,’’ a series. Treats practically 
every phase of authorship and technique of all forms of 
literary composition, including Play, Essay, Joke, Ju- 
venile, Serial, Novel, and Song Writing. $2.50 Postpaid. 


TECHNIQUE OF FICTION WRITING (Dowst.) 


A modern rational work on this topic: A _ logical 
treatment of Short Story, Novel, and Tale writing. 
Shows how to develop any basic idea into the best story 
that can be built around it. * $1.75 Postpaid. 


(Quirk.) 


Points out every step from the idea to the finished 
story: Plot; Method of Narration; Introduction; The 
Story Proper; Conclusion and Climax; Preparation of 
Manuscript; Placing of the Story. $.65 Postpaid. 


THE AMERICAN SHORT STORY (Lieberman.) 


An extended study of American fietion, showing the 
effects of environment upon literary work. A study of 
(A new edi- 
$1.50 Postpaid. 


88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING 


_ A ecollection of hints, helps, recipes, and suggestions 
for writers. Tells how to make money by Syndicating, 
by Writing Advertising, by Doing Press Work, by Writ- 


- ing Greeting Card Verses and Sentiments, etc. 


$1.20 Postpaid. 


RHYMES AND METERS (Winslow.) 

A practical manual for versifiers. Treats of Verse 
Making in General, Rhyme, Meter, Stanza Forms, The 
Quatrain and. Sonnet, The Ballade, Types of Modern 
Verse, The Song. $.75 Postpaid. 


Send for complete catalogue of text books for writers and full information regarding the 
service in connection with authors’ manuscripts (as above). 


- - FRANKLIN, OHIO 


JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


(Founder of The Editor.) 


PRACTICAL AUTHORSHIP (Reeve.) 

Its 39 chapters give an insight into technical, artistic, 
commercial, and financial aspects of authorship. Prac- 
tical advice for the writer of fiction, articles, verse, ete., 
for magazines, trade journals, etc. $1.50 Postpaid. 


THE 36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS (Polti.) 

A catalogue of all the possible situations that the 
many relations of life offer to the writer. The author 
read and analyzed thousands of plays and novels, and 
resolved their basic story material into fundamental 
categories. A true philosophic consideration, practical 
in every respect, makes available to every writer al] 
the possible material that life offers. $1.50 Postpaid. 


WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS (Farrington.) 
Tells definitely, and in detail, how to make a success 
of trade press authorship. $1.00 Postpaid. 


THE MANUSCRIPT RECORD > 

Will enable you to keep track of, and furnishes a 
complete record of all MSS. Indispensable to any writ- 
er who desires a simple and efficient method of record- 
keeping. Any detail relative to the sending out of each 
individual manuscript instantly available. A saver of 
time. money and labor. $.70 Postpaid. 


THE FICTION FACTORY (Edwards.) 
A writer who made thousands of dollars by setting 
up a story-mill tells how he did it, and gives a record 


of his work in this instructive, stimulating book. 
$1.50 Postpaid. 


IDOLS AND IDEALS, $1.75. 

PHOTOPLAY MAKING, $1.10. 

ALPHABET BOOK OF AUTHORSHIP, $.65. 
FICTION WRITER’S WORKSHOP, $.65. 
NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENT’S GUIDE, $.60. 
THEORY OF PROSE FICTION, $.60. 

FICTION AS ART AND LIFE, $.60. 

THE WAY INTO PRINT, §.25. 

WHAT EDITORS WANT, $.25. 

HOW TO BE A REPORTER, $.15. 
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The illusion that no one wants 
to read anything more about the 
war, according to the New York 
Times, is disappearing. Publish- 


ers are certainly not restricting. 


their lists against books on the 
war. Books by pacifists, books on 
camp scandals, and books on hard- 
ships of trench life, books that em- 
phasize the fact that an army has 
. to have leaders as well as private 
soldiers, are an intollerable bore. 
But there never was any real ob- 
jection to a good war book, and 
we are glad that the lists of pub- 
lishers are S ebeng to eitanite 


Odd Volume ances, one of the 
Book Hill Folks, Highland Falls, 
N. Y., has for sale a few copies of 
“Literature in the Making,” by a 
bunch of its well-known authors. 
Jones says the chapter by Tarking- 
ton is worth all that Harper & 
Brothers, the publishers, asked for 
the book, which was $1.50. Jones 
will send it, and see that the Folks 
who run the Addressograph and 
mail The Editor send the Magazine 
every week for a year—all for 
$4.60. Jones says that if he had 
to work as hard as the rest of the 
Folks, who get out The Editor, and 
had to buy all the paper he sees 
carted by His Cave on the Hill, 


he’d ask more than $4.60 for The 


Editor pels —adv. 


The Veterans of Foreign Wars 
at a recent meeting, supposedly 
upon request of The American 
Book Company, voted to co-operate 
in making a study of the history 
texts now being used in our public 
schools. It is proposed to revise 
American history text-books to el- 
iminate “un-American ideals.” 
Foreign propaganda is said _ to 
have pressed into our text-books. 
It may be so, for we must confess 
we haven’t read a history of the 
United States written in the last 
ten years. But this seems to us 
the sort of supervision that may 
be dangerous. The American his- 
tory that is not American is likely 
to come quickly under the ban of 
both teachers and pupils. 


Roget’s Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases will pav its 
way on your desk if you do no 
more than use it as a_ spelling 
book. If you use it intelligently it 


will help you find expression for 
your thoughts. Roget is the great 
word book. It is the best phrase 
book. It is the best book of syn- 
onyms and antonyms. The new, 
large type edition costs ‘$3.15 post- 
paid. A cheaper edition—I advise 
you not to bother with it—costs 
$2.15 postpaid. The large type 
edition will last: at least fifteen 
years without re-binding. Buy it 
from Odd Volume Jones, at His 
Cave on Book Hill, Highland Falls, 
N. Y. Jones will fill mail orders. 

Bs as —adv. 


A group of English men which 
includes Lord Balfour, Robert 
Bridges, Prof. A. T. Quiller-Couch, 
and Henry Newbolt, and an Am- 
erican group including Robert Un- 
derwood Johnson, Prof. Grand- 
gent, Prof. John M. Manly, and 
Prof. Fred N. Scott, have moved 
to establish a permanent interna- 
tional body of scholars and writ- 
ers to maintain the _ traditions 
that heip the development of the 
English language. We are glad 
that the Englishmen warn the 
American group against “the es- 
tablishment of an _ authoritative 
academy tending inevitably to di- 
vorce the literary from the spoken 
language.” The English language 
is a splendid medium of expression 
because of its geographical com- 
prehensiveness, its fine traditions, 
and its vigor. This proposed Aca- 
demy of the English language 
should be able to do some good 
work. We should like to know, 
however, the traditions it hopes to 
maintain, and the development it 
will favor. We are tempted to 
feel that those who use the lan- 
guage must be trusted to maintain 


it. 


Reading notices or advertise- 
ments are accepted for this page. 
The cost is $.25 a line; no notice 
of less than four lines is accepted. 
Twenty-five cents a line figures 
about 5 cents a word. Payment 
must accompany order. The forms 
close two weeks in advance of date 
of issue. 


What\a man does, so the) psy accepted by even the skeptic. 


chologist reasons, means little of 
itself, but much as indicating what 
he would like to do. Interesting, 
and helpful, except that the ten- 


not because: we longed to kill Bos 


dency to see in worth-while accom- 

plishment the civilized desire to 
bury “inferiority complexes” gets 
nowhere. We can none of us be 
perfect; we do not, however, be- 
cause we cannot reach the stars, 
carry our heads high because the 
gutter is insidiously appealing to 
us. 


Life has its way with most of 
us. It often drives us to accom- 


plishment of a sort we might not Sy 
Fate 


have chosen of ourselves. 
does, then, thwart us into success 
es that serve her purpose. Bu 


- 4 a 


Oda Voluae Fenee ae is. one. 
of the Folks on Book Hill, High- 
land Falls, N. Y., says every think- | 


ing suthosiand not only those 
who want to follow in the footsteps — 
of H. G. Wells—ought to read and 


know Tyler’s “Primitive Culture” 
O. V. Jones has a fine two-volume a 
edition for sale at $9.00 postpaid. ~~ 
The Behe price is wee 00 —adv. ie 


The offer of The Scientific Aim: ts 


erican of a prize of $2,500 for the | 


first person who produces a Das 
chic photograph under test condi- i 
a prize of $2,500 to the 


tions, and a 
first person who produces “an ob- 
jective psychic manifestation — of 
physical characters, that can be 
made the subject of ‘permanent in- | 
strumental record,’ may have some 
definite result. The committee of 
judges is interesting in its person- 
nel: William McDougall, 


Society for Psychical Research, 
who occupies the chair of Psychol- 
ogy at Harvard University; Daniel 
Frost Comstock, Ph. D., member 
of the Advisory Scientific Council 
of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search; Walter Franklin Pierce, 
Ph. D., principal research officer 
for The American Society for Psy- 
chical Research; Hereward Car- 
rington, Ph. D., widely known for 
his psvchic investigations, and 
Harry Houdini, the vaudeville ma- 
gician. Entries are to be received 
by J. Malcolm Bird, an editor of. 
The Scientific American. The lay- 
men would say that anything that 
this committee accepts as worthy 
of either of the two prizes could be 
En- 
tries will close on December 21st, 
1924, unless one or both of the. 
awards is won earlier. 
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THE EDITOR 


Do You Think in Alphabetical Order? 

If you do, then perhaps a good dictionary is the only word 
reference book you need. 

If you are not an A-B-C thinker, you need the New Inter- 
national Edition of Roget’s Thesaurus. Its function is that of 
the author—to find words to express thought. It is the great 
first aid to right expression in written language. 

Roget arranged words in relation to their use to express 
thought. He realized that words existed to be used, not mere- 
ly to be defined, and he planned his Treasure House of Words 
and Phrases to facilitate correct, fluent writing. After years 
of effort he found his way to an arrangement of words in 
categories, or classes, so that words that are related in the ex- 
pression of thought are gathered in the same groups. 

In addition, he found a way to make his Treasure House 
of Words a great collection of Likes and Opposites, for in par- 
allel columns are grouped words of opposite uses and meanings 
in the expression of thoughts. 

The New International Roget, revised and brought up to 
date by C. O. S. Mawson, is especially designed for the Ameri- 
can author. It is in reality the one indispensable reference 
book. | 


The comprehensive index lists in large bold type more words than 
any work except an unabridged dictionary. This index is so compact, 
the arrangement so convenient, and the type so large—three to four 
times as large as dictionary type—that Roget’s Thesaurus is superior to 
all other word books for the use to which these are most often put—to 
check spellings. In the office of The Editor, unabridged dictionaries are 
consulted less than one-tenth as much as Roget’s Thesaurus. 

The New International Large Type Roget will pay its way alongside 
your typewriter as a spelling book. 

Since words in Roget are arranged in relation to their use to ex- 
press thoughts, Roget is of great value in developing: both fiction and 
fact material. It will often suggest a skeleton for the articulation of a 
subject. It will often suggest concrete facts that stimulate Be develop- 
ment of characters and story. 


If you will use Roget sade mines it will not only give you the ° 


desired words to express a meaning—which function, you will notice, is 

xactly opposite that of the dictionary—but will also deepen your con- 
ception of your thought. 

The function of Roget is that of the author—to express thoughts in 


fitting words. It is the great first aid when vagrant ‘thoughts refuses 


expression in words. 

The cost of the New International Large ay Roget’s Thesaurus of 
English Words and Phrases, latest edition, is $3.15. There are cheaper 
editions, printed from unrevised plates, on poor paper, with small type, 


and treating one-third to one-half less words, but you cannot afford to... 


bother with one of these. The best brain food is none too good. Orders 
placed now will be filled at once if sent to: 


THE EDITOR MAGAZINE, Book Hill, Highland Falls, N. Y. 
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THE EDITOR 


THE LITERARY MARKET 
There is a place somewhere for every 


good Manuscript.—THE EDITOR 


In this. department THE EDITOR publishes each week news 
of the literary market that interests and aids writers with 
manuscripts for. sale.’ Whenever possible statements are taken 
exactly from letters received from the editors of the publica- 
tions concerned. 


Personal Efficiency, Michigan Avenue at 41st 
Street, Chicago, Ill., E. P. Herman, editor, is in the 
market for brief articles on vocational efficiency, 
personal business, efficiency, human nature, self-ex- 
pression, the use of leisure hours, physical efficien- 
cy, efficient thinking, the background: of nature and 
science in efficient life, the technique of efficiency, 
and the control and appreciation of:the better things 
in life. Personal Efficiency wants to deal intimately 
and constructively with the problems of business 
men and especially correspondence study students. 
It wants to present brief articles on ways and means 
. that have been effectively used in the marketing of 
personal services. It wants. very brief. articles that 
present stunts, suggestions, ideas, plans and short 
cuts in business, industry and life. . Interested con- 
tributoers might very . profitably: communicate with 
Mr. Herman. Mention The Editor Magazine. 

The Argyle Publishers, 53. West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Ill., is a new organization that -will 
specialize in the publication of sociological books, 
etme those on racial and ethnological sub- 
jects. an ie: 

The Cauldron, New Haven, Conn.,‘Harry F. Prel- 
ler, editor, writes that at present he has enough ma- 
terial on hand for three months. 

The Continent, 509 South Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill., has a department of “Some Pictures of 
Persons and Places,” in which it uses photographs 
of some unique news or human interest value. From 
fifty cents to one dollar is paid for each acceptable 
photograph. Unavailable photographs are promptly 
returned, and if requested, accepted photographs are 
returned after the engravings have been made. ; 


The Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
offers a first prize of $250, a second’ of $200, a third 
of $100, two prizes of '$50 each, six prizes of $25 
each, ten prizes of $10 each, and twenty prizes of $5 
each for the most helpful letters describing “Your 
Use of Sherwin-Williams Products.” ‘The object of 
the contest is to get actual true stories that could 
be used in advertisements to prove the beauty, eco- 
nomy, convenience, long life, or increased value of 
property resulting from the use of Sherwin-Williams 
paints, varnishes, stains, enamels, or other products. 
Less credit will be given to the wording or literary 
style of the letters than to the information they con- 
tain. You must be able to prove the statements 
~ you make with evidence in the form of photographs, 
dates, the names and addresses of people familiar 
with the facts on which the letters are based, etc. 
The competition closes May 15th. It would be weil 
for interested writers to send to the Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Company for complete details.” Mention The 
Editor. 


_ Detective Tales (devoted to mystery fiction) and 
Weird Tales (devoted to unusual stories), 854 North 
Clark Street, Chicago, Ill., Edwin Baird, editor, 
writes: “I am still very much in the market for 
fiction, both for Weird Tales and Detective Tales. 





Prize Contest Announcement 
Entertainment Program Features Wanted 
$500.00 in Cash Prizes Offered 
For best program features for five Sun- 


day-school occasions: Christmas, Eas- 
ter, Children’s Day, Rally Day, and 
Mother’s Day. 

Features suitable for presentation by 
Intermediate and Senior classes of the 
Sunday-school. 

Short features requiring not more 


than five to seven minutes to render. 


Five First Prizes of $50.00 each 
Five Second Prizes of $30.00 each 
Five Third Prizes of $20.00 each 
$50.00 will be paid for the best program 
feature for Christmas; $50.00 for the best for 
Easter; $50.00 for the best for Children’s Day; 
$50.00 for the best for Rally Day; and $50.00 
for the best for Mother’s Day. 

Likewise $30.00 will ke paid for each of the 
second best program features for special occa- 
sions mentioned, and $20.00 for the third best. 

All other manuscripts found available will 
be bought and paid for at regular rates. Man- 
uscripts not found available will be returned. 
Each writer may submit as many manuscripts 
as desired. 

Contest closes April 20th, 1923. 

Requirements below will be the basis 
of judging manuscript: 

1. Features must be such as an individual class, or 
one or more members of the class, may render, charac- 


ters introduced being within such range of age as to 
make this possible. - 


2. They must bring in the class in some way, creat- ' 


ine or showing up the class spirit with unexpected and 
humorovs combinatiors, ‘the rendering of which will not 
only be likely to cause a sensation and prove attractive 
for the oreasion, but prove a good advertisement for the 
eloss itself. 

2. Must have quick action. Must be novel and spir- 
ited, with clever surprises, or such as work up to a 
striking climax. 

4. Must be especially intended for the occasion for 
which provided. We cannot use anything of so general 
a character as to be suitable for any occasion. 

5. May be made up of recitations, dialogues, drills, 
tableux, demonstrations, etc., each feature having but 
one or several parts. 4 

6. Must be short, requiring not more than five to 
seven minutes to render, and call for but little in the 
way of costuming or platform preparation. 

7. Must be suitable for presentation to a mixed au- 
dience, children and adults, such as maintains at the 
usual Sunday-school entertainment. 

8. Prose is desired for the most part. Features all 
in verse are apt to lack force. 

Some Dont’s 
Don’t send complete. programs. We cannot use thesw. 
Don’t write features in verse to be set to new music. 
Don’t send a compilation for a feature. 
Don’t introduce Mother Goose characters. 
Don’t emphasize Easter or Children’s Day as “Flower 
D >” 


Don’t compare rich and poor children in any situation. 
Don’t send Christmas features for a ‘‘White Christmas 
Entertainment.” 


All manuscripts must be in our hands, ad- 
dressed to: 

Contest Editor, Entertainment Department, 
DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Elgin, Illinois, 

by April 20th, 1923. 


Send for further particulars if desired. 
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I particularly need novelette lengths—20,000 to 30,- 
000 words. I get a tremendous number of short 
stories in every mail, but there is an alarming’ scar- 
city of novelette material. Will you not please in- 
sert a notice in the next issue of The Editor, calling 
this to the attention of your readers?” 

Midnight Mystery Stories, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., one of the MacFadden Publications, has 
suspended publication. 

A. N. Webb & Company, 27 Endicott Street, Sal- 
em, Mass., anounce its willingness to pay for ideas 
for advertising novelties. Ideas must be “new and 
snappy, yet simple.” 

The Dairy Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa (an E. T. 
Meredith publication; Successful Farming and Fruit, 
Garden and Home are others), C. A. Gross, editor, 
writes: “Most of the material used in The Dairy 
Farmer is of a strictly dairy nature. We get quite 
a good deal of this from the representatives of the 
dairy departments of the various agricultural col- 
leges. A large number of articles are prepared by 
special assignment. For that reason, I rather ques- 
tion whether you would want to use any notice in 
regard to our needs in The Editor. Occasionally we 
do buy material, but it is very limited.” 

The Nation, 20 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y., 
announces that its annual poetry prize of $100 has 
been awarded to Stephen Vincent Benet for his poem 
“King David.” Mr. Benet’s poem was selected after 
careful consideration from more that 4,000 manu- 
scripts submitted by about 1,500 writers. 

Social Progress (to answer an inquiry) is located 
in Chicago, at 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, IIl. 
We have not seen a copy of Social Progress for four 
or five months. 

How to Make Money: 24 Jackson Avenue, Long 
Island City, N. Y., writes: “We find that manu- 
scripts being Sabanitted to us do not in any sense 
attempt to follow out directions we have given. 
First: The name of the product or money making 
cpportunity must be accurately stated. Second: The 
amount of capital needed. Third: The possible pro- 
fits. Fourth: An appropriate picture or illustra- 
tion. Fifth: Occasionally the above may-be sup- 
plemented by a recital of how someone has made 
money in this particular line. We want no general 
stories on thrift, or savings, no sermons on industry, 
and no poetry, etc.” 

Metropolitan, Physical Culture, True Story Maga- 
zine, Movie Weekly, Beautiful Womanhood, and 
National Brain Power, the Macfadden publications. 
have moved to 1976 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

The Field Illustrated, a monthly magazine of 
stock breeding and agriculture, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York, N. Y., has been purchased by John A. 
McKay from The American International Publishers, 
Inc. 


The Home Owner, Los Angeles, Calif., is a new 
illustrated monthly magazine devoted to the build- 
ing of better homes. 


The Art Crafts Review, Chicago, Ill. a new 
monthly edited by R. H. Nason, is published by the 
Arts Crafts Guild, Inc. 


Tea Room and Gift Shop (to answer an inquirer) 
is located at 241 West 37th Street, New York, N. 
Y., The World Traveler at the Biltmore Hotel, New 
York, N. Y., and The Food Journal at 132 Nassau 
Street, New York, N. Y. None of these periodicals 


is regularly, in the market for contributions. All 
use some material, so that an interested author 
should address the editor of each to learn of current 
requirements. 

Capper’s Weekly, Topeka, Kansas, conducts a 
number of letter competitions in which prizes of $1 
each are paid for each acceptable letter. Brief let- 
ters on “My First Proposal,” and its unique features 
are desired. Prizes are offered for brief letters on 
saving money to purchase a home, for jingles, for 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED AND REVISED 
Authors’ manuscripts of short stories, photo-plays and 
poems, neatly and accurately typed or revised. It is very 
important that you entrust your manuscripts to one who is 
competent to prepare them for publication. Write for terms. 

.. PROF. E. L. MULKINS 
“Authors’ Revising and Manutyping Bureau” 
Hutchinson, Kansas 


414 East 7th St., 
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. THONETTE TRANE 
' Authors’ Representative 
Manuscripts prepared for publication by qualified typist. 
Minor errors corrected. One carbon copy furnished. 
' Satisfaction guaranteed. 
25 cents a thousand words. 


Rate for prose: Verse typ- 


ing, 2 cents a line. Revising manuscripts, 75 cents a 
thousand words. 
FARGO, N. D. 


THONETTE TRANE, 





AURORA BUREAU OF TYPING 
Typing, Minor Errors Corrected 
Rate: 50c per 1000 Words 
25 per cent. Rebate on Initial Order 
Address: Box 78, Fitzsimons, Colo. 





“MANUSCRIPTS” 


Typewritten in proper form. Neat, accurate typing. 


Seven cents a hundred words. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


WRITER’S BUREAU 
Box 62, 


La Grange, Ky. 





AUTHORS! 
Have your manuscripts neatly. and accurately typed. 





Publishers require that certain rules be observed in pre- 
paration of manuscripts. 
value depends upon it. 
Work Guaranteed. Prices Reasonable. 
Write for Terms 
H. G PENROD, 
1719 Eye Street, N. 


50 per cent. of their selling 


AUTHORS’ 
W., 


AGENT 
Washington, D. C. 


WRITERS 


Have you read 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST? 


You can’t afford to miss it. 


Send today for 
FREE SAMPLE COPY 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
801 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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practical household discoveries, and for anecdotes. 
Authors interested in these small prize competitions 
should see a recent issue of Capper’s Weekly. 

American Humane Education Society, 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston, Mass., “to emphasize the les- 
sons of Be Kind to Animals Week, April 9th to 14th, 
and Humane Sunday, April 15th, 1923,” offers a first 
prize of $85, and a second prize of $15, to the mak- 
ers of the best cartoons, illustrating kindness to 
animals, which are actually published in any period- 
ical between February 1st and April 20th, 1923. 
“Such cruelties as hunting, trapping, the trained ani- 
mal performance, rodeos, abuse or neglect of do- 
mestic animals, etc., may be treated in the draw- 
ings. It is especially desired that cartoons be pub- 
lished during ‘Be Kind to Animals Week.’ The 
page of the newspaper or magazine containing the 
cartoon and date of its publication must be received 
by the Cartoon Contest Editor, not later than April 
20th, 1923.” Writers should call the attention of 
their favorite cartoonist to this offer. It is in a 
splendid cause. Prizes are also being offered 
amounting to $185 for posters submitted to the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals before April 1st, by pupils of high 
schools in Massachusetts, junior high schools in 
certain grades of public schools in Massachusetts. 
Information in regard to this competition will be 
supplied by the Massachusetts Society. 

Carl H. Getz, Director, Protective Bureau, Teller 
Corporation, 149 Broadway, New York, N. Y., wiil 
pay one cent a word for authentic stories about for- 
gery and counterfeiting—forged, raised and altered 
checks, forged endorsements and forged certifica- 
tion stamps; counterfeit and raised currrency. Sto- 
ries to be acceptable must be absolutely accurate 
and complete in every detail. Wherever possible 
newspaper clippings to verify facts should accom- 
pany manuscript. Payment upon acceptance. Deci- 
sion within five days of receipt. Sale of manuscript 
gives us complete rights. Double rates for espe- 
cially desirable copy. 


WHEN IS A STORY SOLD? 


An unusual situation has been brought to the at- 
tention of The Editor Magazine. Following the tak- 
ing over of The Metropolitan Magazine by the Mac- 
fadden Publications, Inc., 1926 Broadway, New 


York, N. Y., Midnight Mystery Stories, which had. 


been one of the Macfadden Publications, was sus- 
pended. Mr. Lyon Mearson, who had been editing 
Midnight Mystery Stories, was thereupon instructed 
to return to authors all stories that had been ac- 
cepted by Midnight Mystery Stories that had not 
been printed. 

The decision to return the unpublished stories 
that had been accepted was not made, we under- 
stand, by Mr. Lyon Mearson. It came from higher 
up in the Macfadden organization. It was done 
without the slightest regard to the rights of the au- 
thors of the unpublished stories. These authors had 
cffered the manuscripts of their stories for accept- 
ance to the Macfadden Publications, and had re- 
ceived definite letters of acceptance, worded as fol- 
lows: “This is to inform you that I have accepted 
your story, ‘ , for use in Midnight Mystery 
Stories. Check will follow in due course.” Without 
the slightest doubt, the offer by the authors of their 
stories and the acceptance of the stories by Mr. 
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Mearson, and the writing of the letters of accept- 
ance, constitute a definite contract that can be read- 
ily enforced without any great expense by the au- 
thors. 

It should not be necessary, however, for authors 
to take any action. The Macfadden concern is pro- 
fitable. If its magazines were not making money, 
the return of the stories could be understood. If 
Midnight Mystery Stories was a loss, the Macfadden 
concern should shoulder the loss, and should not ex- 
pect the authors concerned to accept any part of it. 
If the stories could not be used in one of the other 
Macfadden publications, they could readily be sold 
to other magazines by the Macfadden Publications. 

In one or two cases, Mr. Charles Fulton Oursler, 


supervising editor of the Macfadden Publications, 


Inc., has persuaded authors to acquiesce in the abro- 
gation of the contract for purchase of their stories 
by Midnight Mystery Stories through a half pro- 
mise that the authors would be favored when the 
time came to buy stories for The Metroplitan. Mr. 
Oursler himself is not long out of the writers’ ranks. 
He is said to be paid a salary approaching $1,000 a 
month by the Macfadden Publications, Inc. Why he 
should not be willing to stand by definite agreements 
made by one of his editors for the purchase of sto- 
ries, is not understandable. 

The Editor’s advice to all authors whose once ac- 
cepted stories have been returned by Midnight Mys- 
tery Stories is to return them at once with a demand 
for payment. If the demand is not met, and you 
wish to co-operate with other writers to obtain the 
money justly due, communicate with The Editor 
Magazine, and joint action will be arranged to com- 
pel payment, if necessary by a suit. The Editor, it 
may be added, will charge no commission on the 
amount coilected, and can in no way profit by this 
action. It will, as a matter of fact, undoubtedly 
make an enemy of Mr. Oursler and the Macfadden 
Publications. It cannot, however, permit the estab- 
lishment of a precedent of this sort. If an editor is 
permitted to return a story he has once accepted, 
the business of authorship will indeed be in parlous 
state. 


EXPERIENCE EXCHANGE 


A Give-and-Take Department——-Do Your 
Share! 


Kem Whill writes: © 
| An Opportunity Used 

Perhaps the story of a girl I know of will inspire 
you to go and do somewhat likewise to make, like- 
wise, a little money at writing. 

She is a postgraduate at the state university. At 
the same university are anywhere from fifteen to 
twenty boys and girls from her home town. About 
once a week she sends the home town daily news- 
paper a two or three hundred word news article 
about her fellow townsmen and students, or the 
story of some university affair interesting to the 
town because of its interest in its young people 
there, blue-book week, glee-club triumphs—one 
home girl is a glee-clubber—the ceremonial march 
for the new university president, football victories— 
one home boy is on the team. 

(Continued on Page VI.) 
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LITTLE “ADS” 


The rate for these ads. is six cents a word. No 
advertisement will be accepted for less than the cost 
of 18 words. Payment should accompany orders. 





Artists 


Anne Mountfort, Artist, 
Chicago, Illinois. Illustrations to help sell your 
manuscripts. Satisfactory but not expensive. Ten 
years experience. 

Illustrations to help sell your story. Fourteen 


years experience. Reasonable prices. Benton Reed, 
118 East Delaware Place, Chicago, III. 


7004-B. Chappell Ave., 





Manuscript Typing 


Authors: Manuscript Service. For information 
and rates write, G. D. Tubbs, 1622 New Jersey Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Public Stenographer—Authors’. manuscript neatly 


typed. Best of service and reasonable rates. M. E. 
Ackerman, Penacook, N. H. 
Typing, neatly and accurately. done. Manuscript 


copying a specialty. Write Victor L. Martin, Mur- 
phy, N. C., for terms. 

Manuscripts copied at reasonable rates. Mary 
Rutledge, Public Stenographer, Majestic Hotel, 29 
Quincy St., Chicago, Illinois. 

Manuscripts Typed Quickly and Accurately. Ten 
years typing and proof reading. R. D. C, Camp- 
bell, 1103 Vinevilie Ave., Macon, Ga. 


I Specialize in Typing Authors’ Manuscripts 
neatly and accurately at low rates; write for terms. 
EK. Attinelli, 445 East 146th St., New York City. 


Prompt and appreciative attention given manu- 


script typing; $.45 per thousand words. Mildred 
Dillistin, Port Jervis, N. Y. 
Authors attention—Manuscripts typed, stories, 


books, photoplays, etc. Prompt, accurate and rea- 
sonable service. Work guaranteed. Write for 
terms. Edna Culler, Medina, Ohio. 

Poor Manuscripts? Not necessary. I specialize. 
Write for terms. L. Rae Simpson, 223 Windemere 
Ave., Highland Park, Mich. 

Writers: At reasonable rates I typewrite manu- 
scripts, observe technical details and furnish one 
carbon copy. Edna May Bush, New Florence, Pa. 


Stories,’ Poems, Photoplays, Manuscripts of all 
kinds typed. Quick service. Clean, neat copies. 
Iris Stallings, Georgetown, Hi. 

Authors’ manuscripts typed. Sympathetic atten- 
tion, even to small Mss. Clean copy, proper techni- 
eal form. Write for terms. Mrs. H. V. Franklin, 
Register, Ga. 

De Lux typewritten manuscripts. Linen paper. 
Fifty cents a thousand. Discount rates. Mabel 
Stiles, 17 Sanford St., Muskegon, Mich. 


Manuscripts Typed. Accuracy and promptness 
emphasized. Write for terms. Itha McNay, 719 N. 
Court St., Crown Point, Ind. 

Manuscripts Copied—First class service 40c per 
1000 words. Ivah M. Kraft, 1241 Fourth Ave., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Typing: Superior typing quickly and efficiently 


done for those who know and desire high class work. 
Publishers’ rules ‘carefully observed. $.50 for 1000 
words, $.60 with carbon copy. Mrs. A. C. Leggett, 
402 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Western Authors! Why send your manuscripts 
East for typing? Let my typewriter polish your 
treasures. 50c per thousand words, with one car- 
bon. Rates on novels. E. Ward, 2222 Durant Ave., 
Berkeley, California. 


Manuscripts Correctly Prepared for Publication. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for rates. Oscar W. 
Johnson, Bee Street, Meriden, Connecticut. 


Manuscript Typing and Revision 


Authors’ Manuscripts typed and grammatically 
revised. Address Evelyn L. Kelso, 273 Third Street, 
Albany, N. Y. : 


Authors—Let me type your manuscripts, guaran- 
teed work by: an -experienced authors’ typist, also 
revising, criticizing and marketing. Write me for 
list of low rates. Address, Authors Service Bu- 


reau, Sturbridge, Mass., Box 86. 


Authors! Have your manuscripts correctly type- 
written. I also revise for publication. Write for 
my prices. Mary Evelyn Buckley, Box 317, Raw- 
lins, Wyoming. 


‘ 


Authors—let me type your manuscripts; guaran- 
teed work by a professional authors’ typist; also re- 
vising, criticising and marketing. Authors Typing 
Service, 2801 Barton Ave.,.Richmond, Va. 


Manuscripts Typed by expert; 50c thousand words, 
with copy. Literary Revision by master of English; 
errors in construction, use of words, etc., corrected; 
50c to $1 thousand. Highest grade of work. Harned 
Service Bureau, Box 722 (Dept. A), Portland, Ore. 


Authors’ Manuscripts neatly typed and revised. 
For information write H. T. Lancaster, Author’s 
Agent, 50 Southworth Street, West Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


Printing 


Kraftpaper Manuscript Envelopes, outpatte and 
return, 100 of each size,’ $3.00. E. Hammer, 1140 
Fairmount Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Authors’ Aids 


$2 for a Plot. Send story-idea. I supply inci- 
dents, characters, title, markets. Enclose $2 with 
each idea. FREE TYPING of longest short-story 
submitted each month for criticism; revision at 50c 
thousand words. George B. Potter, 222 No. Beacon 
St., Hartford, Conn. 

















WRITECRAFTERS 
Waste Paper into Dollars. 


TURN Rejection Slips into Acceptances. 
Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post,’ Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. All manu- 
scripts receive, the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, an 
editor and consulting critic of established reputation and 
12 years experience, who has helped thousands of writers to 
a better understanding of story values and editorial require- 
ments. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters, 
116. Park Drive,: Charlotte, N. C. 





THE ART OF INTERVIEWING 


By O. H. Barnhill 


A large share of the material used in cur- 
rent periodicals is obtained by means of per- 
sonal interviews. Multitudes of persons are 
interviewed upon all sorts of subjects—in- 
cluding themselves. The information ob- 
tained in this manner is generally fresh, or- 
iginal, authoritative, and possesses that pe- 
culiarly entertaining quality called “human 
interest,” partaking of the personality of the 
individual interviewed. 

Newspapers, trade journals and magazines 
of general circulation use a great many in- 
terviews and character sketches. The Satur- 
day Evening Post, World’s Work, Sunset, and 
The American Magazine are some of the 
prominent periodicals that print a. great 
many articles of this kind. Writers who 
have become proficient in the art of inter- 
viewing and of properly preparing for publi- 
cation the material thus obtained have mas- 
tered a profitable profession. 

In order to learn how to extract informa- 
tion from people, practice interviewing your 
friends and acquaintances. Every person of 
mature age has an interesting story. .. Get 
that story and write it. 

Keep your eyes open. for people who know 
something that would interest the general 
public, or a large class of people. When you 
find such a person, arrange a meeting with 
him as soon as possible. He may die, move 
awav, or the public may lose interest in him 
and his work while you are waiting for a con- 
venient opportunity to have a talk with him. 
In this kind of literary work, as in all others, 
timeliness is important. 

As a rule, it doesn’t pay to interview very 
old people, because they may pass away be- 
fore your story is printed. It is a good idea, 
however, to collect important information 
possessed by the aged, as this material may 
sometime prove marketable. ~ 

‘It is difficult for the average individual to 
understand why it is advisable to learn as 
much as possible about a person before inter- 
viewing him. When in search of such ma- 
terial the writer is frequently asked why he 
does not go to the person himself and re- 
quest the desired information, 

The time of a single interview, usually 
from half an hour to two or three hours, is 
far too brief in which to obtain a full and 
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comprehensive story of a man’s life and 
his work, or the necessary data on any other 
important subject. After obtaining all the 
material you can from other sources, you 
will find the interview time all too short in 
which to gain your subject’s confidence and 
a sufficient quantity of fresh material for a 
good story. 

The more you know beforehand about a 
man and his work the better able you will be 
to converse intelligently with him upon that 
subject. Nothing helps more in this work 
than thorough preparation for the inter- 
view—learning all you can about the subject 
beforehand. : 

Find and digest all the printed material 
you can locate about the person you are pre- 
paring to see and the particular subject up- 
on which he is to be interviewed. Other 
writers may already have collected and pub- 
lished a great deal of the material you are 
looking for and: thus saved you the trouble 
of getting it together. Begin where others 
have left off, using what they have written 
as a foundation for your story. 

Search’ libraries, files of periodicals, and 
records of organizations. As a last resort, 
apply to the person’s friends and relatives. 
Supplement printed material with verbal in- 
formation. In some cases your efforts wiil 
be rewarded with a wealth of material; in 
others, very little. | 

As an example of the value of this kind of 
preliminary work, the writer was enabled 
thereby to compose a character sketch of a 
millionaire with whom he had had but a 
minute’s conversation and to sell the compo- 
sition to a national magazine. In the 60 sec- 
ond interview a promise was secured to an- 
swer questions which were to be afterwards 
submitted by mail. The replies received to 
these inquiries supplemented information 
which had already been published about the 
capitalist and made possible the construction 
ef a readable story. 

The method of approach is perhaps the 
hardest to learn. After you have established 
friendly and confidential relations with a per- 
son the rest of the interview is comparative- 
ly easy. The art of meeting strangers suc- 
cessfully is one that requires a natural knack 
and much painstaking practice. 
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It is well, I have found, to say nothing 
about the real purpose of one’s visit, if that 
can be avoided, for when a person learns that 
his remarks are to be published he is apt to 
become cautious and uncommunicative, in 
some cases closing up like a clam and refus- 
ing to be interviewed. 

Just say to your subject that you have 
heard of his excellent work and are interest- 
ed in learning more about it. Generally, it 
will be unnecessary to assign any other cause 
for your visit, strange as this may seem. 
Most people consider themselves and their 
work of such great importance that they are 
not surprised to find that others are inter- 
ested. 

Start the conversation upon any subject 
which circumstances suggest, then watch for 
an early opportunity to turn the talk into 
the desired channel. It is often difficult to 
prevent the person interviewed from devot- 
ing too much time to unimportant details or 
from talking at length upon some phase of 
the subject which is not essential to your 
story. 

You can’t afford to humor a person in this 
respect, because you will need all the time 
at your disposal to obtain essential facts. 
Successfully to handle a situation of this 
kind requires all the tact and diplomacy a 
young interviewer can command, because 
the subject naturally thinks he knows more 
about his story and what it should contain 
than anyone else and resents being headed 
off and having his remarks turned in another 
direction. 

Two things are necessary to gain a person’s 
confidence and cause him to talk: interest 
and understanding. If you are not interest- 
ed in people and what they are doing you will 
never succeed as an interviewer—or writer. 
Understanding human nature comes from 
study, observation and experience. | 

Show your subject that you are genuinely 
interested in him and his work; that you 
sympathize with his struggles and rejoice in 
his achievements; that you understand him 
and the questions discussed. You will there- 
by forge a key which will unlock his lips and 
permit the desired facts to flow forth. 


How about pretending interest you do not 
feel and understanding which you do not 
possess? It is all right to assume a virtue 
if you haven’t it, but people are usually quick 
to detect insincerity. : 

Be frank, friendly, free and easy, in order ~ 
to put your subject at ease; but avoid over- 
familiarity, morbid curiosity or the appear- 
ance of prying into other people’s affairs. 
Always treat your subject with respect. 
Gain his confidence by showing a lively in- 
terest in his possessions and achievements. 
Don’t take issue with him and argue any 
point, as this arouses antagonism and re- 
sentment. Display the sympathy and inter- 
est which a friend would evince. : 

If you possibly can avoid it, never touch 
pencil to paper in the presence of the person 
you are interviewing. The fact that his 
statements are being recorded and are likely 
to be printed is apt to make him cautious and 
self-conscious. True, he may know or Ssus- 
pect that you came to “write him up,” but 
unless he sees you taking notes he is apt to 
forget about it for the time being. 

Interviewing is the hardest kind of work 
—while it lasts. To determine what ques- 
tion to ask next, listen closely to what is be- 
ing said and fix in one’s mind the facts and 
figures given, all at one and the same time, - 
is a severe tax on the strongest intellect. A 
successful interview is really a great achieve- 
ment, made possible by study, practice, and 
natural ability. 

So far as natural aptitude for interviewing 
is concerned, the writer began as an unedu- 
cated country youth, painfully bashful, awk- 
ward in movements, clumsy and undiplomatic 
in speech. He began interviewing by invit- 
ing himself to take dinner with J. Sterling 
Morton, founder of Arbor Day and secretary 
of agriculture under President Cleceland. 
The resultant story was ‘sold to Country 
Life. 

Interviewing is a man’s sized job. But 
what is more interesting than people, their 
ideas, experiences and achievements? Writ- 
ing interviews is writing history, absorbing 
acts in the mighty drama of human life. 


THE PSEUDO-CRITIC 


By Catherine Beach Ely 


The field is ripe for constructive critics of 
current events, politics, literature, and art. 


Only a loyal few are laboring therein. Per- 
haps the era is not far distant when Ameri- 
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ca will produce many more great critics and 
essayists. The field of criticism including 
the familiar or personal essay, the personal- 
ity sketch, the drama, art, music and book 
review, the editorial and the humorous col- 
umn awaits critics who are builders. 

At present there are too many pseudo- 
critics abroad in the land. The irresponsible 
critic is having his heyday. Saucily adjust- 
ing his monocle, he saunters into every phase 
of modern life and letters. Without an atom 
of self distrust he jauntily pirouettes into 
the Holy of Holies. He uses the personal 
essay as a cloak; he interprets history and 


biography after his own fashion; like a jon-’ 


gleur he tosses the balls of economic and so- 
cial reform. According to his bias he directs 
Shafts of ridicule at the home, the church, 
the government, or at tired public men bear- 
ing the brunt of battle. He also peers out 
from under the hood of drama and fiction 
with which he conceals his poisonous philo- 
sophy. 

A modern American statue representing 
“the spirit of the age” shows a man seated, 
his face tilted obliquely up with a wry, inor- 
dinately clever grimace, devoid of sympathy, 
yet jocose as a gargoyle’s—an image of the 
ultra sophisticated critic of today. The cy- 
nical essayist a la mode dangles men like 
marionettes to the tune of his sarcasm, he 
damages reputations with an indifferent gri- 
mace, with no more seriousness than a mag- 
pie he chirps cloakroom gossip. He uses tat- 
tle about statesmen and society leaders as a 
bait for popularization. His lyre has only 
one string—a shrill encomium for some 
member of his exclusive literary eoterie. He 
battens on his own aloof superiority and self 
conscious intellectuality. Enthusiasm he re- 
gards as childish. Yet enthusiasm—the 
child’s capacity for wonder and delight—is 
the dynamo of creative energy. 


In “Sartor Resartus” Carlyle gives us a 
vigorus characterization of the supercilious 
analyst who flashes his blinding disconcert- 
ing wit unon his contemporaries—‘Thought 
without reverence is barren, perhaps poison- 
ous; at best dies like cookery with the day 
that called it forth; does not like sowing, in 
successive tilths and wider spreading har- 
vests, bringing food and plenteous increase 
to all Time—Above all, that class of Logic- 
Choppers and treble-pipe Scoffers, and pro- 
found Enemies to Wonder; who, in these 
days, so numerously patrol as night-consta- 
bles about the Mechanics’ Institute of Sci- 
ence and cackle, like true old-Roman geese 
and goslings around their Capitol, on any 
alarm or none; nay who often as illuminated — 
Scepties, walk abroad into peaceable society 
in full daylight, with rattle and lantern, and 
insist on guiding you therewith, though the 
Sun is shining, and the Street populous with 
mere justice-loving men: that whole class 
is inexpressibly wearisome—The man who 
does not habitually wonder (and worship) is 
but a Pair of Sina es behind which is no 
Eye.” 

The pseudo-critic turns his flashlight upon 
intuitive genius without discovering its 
source, hence his out-of-focus snapshots of 
statesmen and authors. Nor does his oblique 
vision detect the key to modern social and 
economic problems. Although the needle of 
his wit irritates, it does not reach the inner 
motives of leaders or masses. To probe deep- 
ly, the touchstone of sympathy is needed. 

Criticism which is malicious seldom sways 
the destinies of nations or individuals. When 
criticism leaves the stagnant pool of clever 
persiflage and with humility and faith 
launches out upon the Sea of Constructive 
Thought, it becomes really stimulating; it 
may become great creative art. 


CONTEMPORARY WRITERS AND THEIR WORK 


A Series of Autobiographical Letters on the Genesis, Conception, Development, and 
Writing of Short Stories, Poems, and Articles Published in Current Periodicals 


A UNIQUE PHILOSOPHY 


By Genevieve Larsson 


The main difficulty I found in writing 
“Witch Mary,” my first published story 


(Pictorial Review, January, 1923), was to drowning, 


weave the past events (Black Eric’s evil love 
for Mary’s daughter, the girl’s death by 
the mother’s grief, etc.) into the 
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story of today, and then carry on the action 
from the moment those events were clear. 
It seemed to me a logical thing for the far- 
mers to be gathered in the country store, and 
that the conversation about Witch Mary 
should arise, and her story be rehashed 
among them. Had I told it in straight nar- 
rative, spinning over a length of many years, 
all unity would have been lost. The mood, 
also, would have been hard to retain. 
having unity of time and place (the store as 
center, Mary’s hut on the hill behind, the 
river flowing past), and by shuttling in the 
back action, I was able, fairly well, I believe, 
to preserve the illusion of truth. 

The next difficulty lay in creating the 
witch, real and yet not too real. I have her 
appear only when Black Eric is near; some 
people see her, others do not. She does not 
exist, in fact, except in the guilty conscience 
of Black Eric, and, through the power of his 
fear, in the minds of others. The reader 
does not know her as she is, a lonely old 
woman who has grieved herself to death on 
her daughter’s grave, until the end, when the 
farmers discover her skeleton. 

Concerning myself, I hesitate to speak. It 
is my ambition to write of the people I know, 
and to whom I belong, the Scandinavians of 
this country. A deep strain of mysticism, 
an undercurrent of melancholy, run through 
their veins. The American writers who have 
handled these people have done so from the 
outside in. I want to do it from the inside 
out. Whenever an American wants a stupid 
cook in a story, or a lumberjack, he invents 


By 


what he considers a Swede by. giving the 
character a Scandinavian name and having 
him speak in atrocious dialect. We aren’t 
all cooks, we aren’t all lumberjacks, nor are 
we all slow and stupid. Some of us can even 
speak English. It’s strange, perhaps, but it’s 
true. The descendants of the proud Vikings 
form too vital a part of our American civil- 
ization to be disposed of in this fashion. 

Under the sympathetic guidance of Dr. 
Blanche Colton Williams and her asistant, 
Miss Shirley Long, at Columbia University, 
I studied short story writing. This saved 
me years of stumbling around by myself. 
Technic must be learned in any form of art. 
Why not in writing? Many people seem to 
think that courses in writing destroy the 
sacred flame, so to speak. An artist uses the 
tools at his command, an artisan is used by 
them. But how can an artist use tools if he 
be not acquainted with them? A good course 
gives one something tangible to work from, 
and never in any case, have I heard of one 
extinguishing the precious flame we hear so 
much about. 

A word to new writers, and I’m through. 
Work is the thing that counts. Chisel, and 
hack, and strike out beloved irrelevant 
phrases until your creation stands out clear 
and perfect. It doesn’t need the ornament 
of dress if it’s big in itself. And in the mean- 
time pray that your work will not be accept- 
ed until it’s worth while. More writers are 
ruined by too hasty acceptances than ever go 
down to defeat by non-acceptance! 


OUT OF CHARACTERS OBSERVED 


By William C. Lengel | 


It’s a shame to do it, but here is the way 
“Rita and the Jazz Bo”’ (Red Book for Janu- 
ary, 1923) came into being: 

I knew a rather uncertain youth who cele- 
brated his twenty-first birthday by getting 
married—two-events of some importance. 
_ The same day he lost his job—got fired. 

I knew another chap—who looked like the 
first one—and also uncertain—who was ex- 
pelled from college because he tried to pick 
up some change by dancing professionally in 
a cabaret. Or something like that. 

These fellows in combination seemed to 
furnish the basis for a story. My old friend 


Gus Hertz, the king of Tin Pan Alley, was 
around with nothing to do, so I invited him 
into the plot—and gave the story a Tin Pan 
Alley atmosphere. 

The rest was just work, labor. I hope the 
story doesn’t show it too much. 

That is the truth about the conception and 
birth of “Rita and the Jazz Bo.” All I offer 
in extenuation is that the story was written 
five years ago. Perhaps I could do better. 
now, perhaps not. At any rate I’m leaving 
the business of writing fiction—in a large 
measure at least—to them as can. : 

So that’s that.. 
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Editor’s Note: Mr. Lengel is now editorial 
representative of The International Maga- 
zine Company (Cosmopolitan, Good House- 
keeping, Harper’s Bazar, Hearst’s Interna- 


tional, Motor, and Motor Boating) and The 
Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, of which 
tay Long is editor-in-chief. 


‘SAID BY—WRITTEN BY” 


Opinions and Quotations from Old and New Books and Periodicals 


Walter Williams and Frank L. Martin: 


Human Interest 


In a strict sense human interest is that 
which appeals to the reader’s emotions— 
his sympathy or his sense of humor. But 
human interest has a broader scope still. It 
includes glimpses of life; those incidents, 
Sayines or doings of persons which arouse 
a common interest in people as a whole. It 
may be embodied in a news story or it may 
predominate in the commonplace happenings 
cr incidents to such a degree that it makes 
these commonplace things worthy of stories. 
The element of interest on which news is 
based, especially where the news is at all im- 
portant, differs from that of human interest; 
although there may be many human inter- 
est features. The story of an accident re- 
cently published will aid in illustrating this 
point. An iron worker fell from the tenth 
story of a building which was in the process 
of construction. When he reached a point 
between the second and third floors, his 
- hands accidentally came in contact with sev- 
eral ropes. He grasped them unconsciously, 
thus checking his fall somewhat, swerving 
his course, and causing him to strike the 
platform of a scaffolding. Although the 
scaffold gave away and he fell to the soft 
ground beneath, his fall had been checked to 
such an extent that his injuries were not 
fatal. What then was the character of the 
vital interest contained in the reporter’s sto- 
ry? It was that interest which tends to 
make news and due, in this particular case, 
to the unusualness or rarity of the occur- 
rence—the ironworker was alive after a fall 
of ten stories. 

But the human interest was there although 
the story which embodied it was not pro- 
cured that day or the next, but many weeks 
afterward. How does it feel to fall such a 
distance? What were the iron-worker’s 
thoughts? Could he tell what prompted him 
to grasp the ropes? The element of human 
interest in a story from the iron-worker that 
would answer these questions appealed to 


the city editor of one paper. He considered 
it of so much importance that the condition 
of the injured man was watched constantly 
and the moment he had recovered to such a 
degree that his mind was not clouded by pain 
and he was allowed to talk, a reporter was 
sent to get the interview. The story that 
resulted was so essentially one of human in- 
terest and so wide-reaching that newspapers 
the country over reprinted it and it was read 
and commented upon by hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons. 

Another striking example of the promin- 
ence of the human interest in news is cited 
by a Tennessee newspaper in this manner: 

That was a short story but truly pathetic and 
filled with human interest that came over wires from 
Central Texas, in which the tragic death of two 
children, 7 and 2 years old, respectively, was told. 
Allen Wesley Pierce, a small farmer, had the mis- 
fortune to lose his wife. This is a tragedy in itself. 
The wife of a small farmer is truly a helpmeet. 
She is housekeeper, cook, laundress, school teacher, 
seamstress, and, when necessary, assistant in the 
field. There is, perhaps, no more helpless and con- 
fused mortal on earth than the man who is sudden- 
ly called upon to discharge the household duties for- 
merly attended to by his wife. 

His 7-year-old son saw this and valiantly attempt- 
ed to remove some of his father’s perplexities by 
preparing the evening meal. In doing this the gaso- 
line stove exploded and he and his baby sister lost 
their lives. While the little hero was stretched on 
his bed of pain in sight of his dead sister, he ex- 
plained that he “was cooking supper for papa.” It 
was the simple act of a little child, hazardous and 
fatal as it happened but the motive behind it glori- 
fied) Isa es 

The failure of a reporter to recognize and 
procure the human interest feature of such 
a story would almost equal the failure to get 
the story. Without it the story would have 
been chiefly of local interest and not wide- 
reaching as news. 

These examples are given here with a view 
of showing how human interest becomes an 
essential feature of news. 

In this manner the reporter should learn 
to watch for the little details of human in- 
terest that add to the effectiveness of news 
stories. A noted statesman was interviewed 
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recently on a railway train about certain leg- 
islation pending before Congress. In one 
paragraph of the interview the reporter 
wrote: 

“<“This’ bill’ is a bad; ‘bad= bill? -saidy-Mr- 

, as he peeled a third banana, ‘but 
I am waiting to see, etc.’ ”’ 

That one little human interest detail, not- 
ed in only six words—‘‘as he peeled a third 
banana’’—caused every reader, perhaps, to 
pause and mentally picture the statesman as 
he talked. It did not add to the importance 
of the story as news, but it did add to its ef- 
fectiveness. It was a detail of a characater 
that tended to make the interview what 
newspapers try to make all stories published 
—interesting reading.—From ‘The Practice 
of Journalism,” published by Missouri Book 
Company. 


Harris Dickson: 


Race Psychology 


Take our idea of a short story. It has cer- 
tain characters in a certain environment. 
Something intervenes between one of the 
characters and the thing he wants to do. 
The obstacle may be a woman, a mountain, a 
state of mind. Maybe a man with a shot- 
gun. The hero overcomes that obstacle and 
brings the story to a logical ending. If he is 
a good shot he shoots his way through. If 
he has a glib tongue he talks his way 
through. That is the white process of 
thought. 

The negro story is absolutely different in 
literary structure because the negro mind 
and mental processes are different. The 
wind-up of his day is something that he nev- 
er dreamed of when he started out in the 
morning, but something that just happened 
on the way. For that reason a good negro 
story absolutely violates every canon of short 
story construction. 

Ordinarily a man listening to a white an- 
ecdote can almost inevitably foresee what is 
going to happen, but he can rarely, if ever, 
have the slightest inkling as to how an ad- 
venture in black is going to terminate. Here 
is an example: A skimpy-built, dish-faced 
_ yellow nigger used to clean up rooms at the 
University of Virginia years ago. That is, 
he was supposed to clean up the rooms. 
Throughout the year Henry was afflicted 
with a chronic case of hookworm hustle. But 
just before Christmas Henry always got a 
supernatural hump on himself to prove his 
attendance for Christmas presents. One 


morning the young white student wakes up 
and finds that Henry has creased his trous- 
ers, brushed his shoes, drawn his bath and 
put buttons in a clean shirt. The student 
asks: ‘Well, Henry, what is it you want?” 
“Yessir, I does aim to ax a little favor of you. 
You see, I’m, chairman of our committee to 
decorate de church for Christmas. We aims 
to celebrate juss like de white folks, going 
to stretch wires across the chancel and cut 
letters out of pasteboard and tie cedar on ’em 
for a motto. Beings I’m a college nigger and 
they’s juss ignorant niggers, dey left dem 
words to me. Won’t you please, sir, fix up 
de motto ‘Merry Christmas’ in Latin?” 

No white mind could logically foresee the 
end of that story, but to a man who under- 
stands the negro mind it casts a marvelous 
reflex light upon African modes of thought. 
—The New York Tribune. 


Rose Macaulay: 
Women Are News 


Henry pondered this question of News, 
what it is and what it is not. Crime is 
News; girl mothers are News; fabric gloves © 
and dolls’ eyes are, for some unaccountable 
reason, News; centenaries of famous men 
are, for some still stranger reason, News; 
railway accidents are News; the wrongdoing 
of clergymen is News; strangest of all, wo- 
men are, inherently and with no activities on 
their part, News, in a way that men are not. 
Henry had often thought this very singular. - 
He had read in accounts of public gatherings 
(such as criminal trials, tennis tournaments, 
and boxing matches) such statements as 
“There were many well dressed women pres- 
ent.” These women had done nothing to de- 
serve their fame; they were merely present, 
just as men were. But Henry had never read 
“There were many well dressed men pres- 
ent,” for men were not News. To be News 
in oneself, without taking any preliminary 
action—that was very exciting for women. 
A further question arose: were women News 
to their own sex or only to men? And were 
men perhaps News to women? “There were 
many well dressed men present.” * * * 
Ah! that would be exciting reading for wo- 
men, and perhaps a woman reporter would 
thrill to it and setit down. * * * 

All sorts of articles and letters appear in 
the papers about women. Profound ques- 
tions are raised concerning them. Should 
they smoke? Should they work? Vote? 
Take orders? Marry? Exist? Are not 
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their skirts too short, or their sleeves? Have 
they a sense of humor, of honor, of direc- 
tion? Are spinsters superfluous? But how 
seldom similar inquiries are propounded 
about men. How few persons discuss super- 
fluous bachelors, or whether the male arm 
or leg is an immodest sight, or whether men 
should vote. For men are not News.—Quot- 
ed by Christopher Morley from “Mystery at 
Geneva.” 


Henry Seidel Canby: 


The Expressionists 


Mr. Edmund Wilson, Jr., in an illuminat- 
ing essay, recently published in this Review, 
has explained what those modernists in the 
arts, the so-called expressionists, are trying 
' to achieve. He finds in the Western World 
an aesthetic solidarity among many who feel 
the wild tide of the times rising in their 
hearts. And he asserts that with these mod- 
-erns the impulse to express is stronger than 
the power or desire to interpret; that the 
world as they see it cannot be interpreted 
because it is chaotic, incoherent, meaning- 
less. They reflect its indigestion of unor- 
ganized elements and believe that to do this 
vividly is art. As the leader of the dadaists 
has elsewhere said (I paraphrase his jargon 
in plain American), it is a foolish world, 
therefore let us be foolish too in represent- 
ing it. 

Mr. Wilson makes his criticism, which we 
who still cling desperately to sanity will not 
dispute, that even if the world is nothing, 
we in self-respect must try to make some- 
thing out of it. In every age, he says, men 
have placed their own arbitrary interpreta- 
tion upon the mysteries of evolution and de- 
volution, and we also must assume a theory 
of life and, if we choose to write of the 
world, make sense and not nonsense. For 
whatever life may be, art must be coherent. 

This is a sound criticism, but as a defense 
of ordered thinking it is cold and a little 
hesitant.. I believe that there is a warmer 
and more convincing answer and that a hun- 
dred controversies over books, plays, morali- 
ties, and immortalities can be better settled 
when it is understood. I believe that the 
world is not half so incoherent as the minds 
‘of some of the expressionists who write 
about it. There is plenty of sense in experi- 
ence if sensible people look for it; and if good 
art means something it is because life means 
something also. 

_ But why should the plain man bother 


about such subtleties, even the plain man in- 
terested in literature? Most novels are co- 
herent enough; the movies make the law of 
life as simple as setting-up exercises; the 
newspapers explain the world daily and twice 
over on Sunday. The merely intelligent man 
has an interest in the quarrel that is greater 
than he knows. For it is the expressionists 
who have taken the lid off literature. They 
and their theory are back of the reappear- 
ance of the inexpressibles in familiar books. 
A hundred years ago a “leg”’ was a “limb’’; 
now it is a Freudian symbol, or worse. 
Twenty years ago privacy and reticence were 
possible, even in fiction; today they have 
vanished, at least from advanced literature; 
the most intimate emotions are as public as 
sparrows. And naturally, for if writers be- 
lieve that there is no sense in life as a whole, 
there remains for their itching typewriters 
only the fullest kind of a record of every con- 
ceivable thought and experience. Nothing 
more can be done by way of explaining life; 
so, brothers, let us proceed to describe it with 
a completeness never before thought worth 
while; let us spare no mole or wart. 

That was the first effect of the theory of 
inceherency. It arrived while most of us 
were still arguing that American writers did 
not express enough. Twenty years ago, as 
every one knows, American literature was 
still censored for the benefit of the sixteen- 
year-old girl. In matters of sex and religion 
what was published had to be safe for her. 
It must not arouse her curiosity; it must not 
deal with subjects outside what was sup- 
posed to be her experience. And to protest 
against this censorship was to be modern 
and virile in criticism, to argue against sup- 
pressions and puritanical restraints was to 
be up and coming, to defend them was to be 
stale, washed out. 

It was a good fight and many doughty war- 
riors made their critical reputations in its 
innumerable combats. It is still being 
waged; indeed, the smoke and dust of con- 
flict were never thicker, so thick that the 
fighters do not realize that the tide has 
turned, the battle ground shifted, the whole 
situation altered. Time has moved on and 
left many an antagonist noisily quarreling 
over the past. 

I submit that so far as literature is con- 
cerned the sixteen-year-old censorship is 
dead and gone; the bars are down; Ameri- 
cans are free to write what they please of 
sex in literature, short of pornography, as 
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the Elizabethans or the Augustans; in reli- 
gion and politics they are freer. An impar- 
tial survey of the books published by the lit- 
erati in the past two years will abundantly 
prove my point. The defeat of Mr. Sumner 
in his attacks upon works where literary 
merit was unquestioned is merely contribu- 
tory evidence. Writers have all the liberty 
they need; they are drunk with liberty. If 
there is to be any more quarreling, it must 
be over the limit of expression. It is out of 
date to attack puritanism. We need a few 


virile, up-and-coming champions to defend - 


art and the American reader. The question 
has become “Where do we stop?” 

Please note that I am speaking of litera- 
ture. The movie scenario is still restricted 
by the Victorian code of morals and religion, 
although it is allowed to go the limit in sug- 
gestion and hypocrisy. The popular maga- 
zines and the standardized novel must watch 
their steps also, especially in the choice of 
words. But this writing for the multitude 
is a commerce, not an art, and it must sub- 
mit itself to laws and customs which have 
little or nothing to do with the interpreta- 
tion of life or the expression of the soul. 
Writers cannot say what they please and still 
make a great deal of money, but that is no 
cause for complaint if they are free to ex- 
press themselves honestly for readers fit to 
follow them. They are free; and they are 
drunk with this freedom. The actual situa- 
tion in post-war literature is the exact oppo- 
site of that which our moderns vociferously 
describe. The danger is no longer puritan- 
ism so-called; nor is it anti-puritanism, which 
is only a negative; the danger lies in this 
freedom from all restraints (by way perhaps 
of reaction) and the problem is not a moral 
one, certainly not chiefly a moral one; itis a 
question of art. It is a question, to avoid 
broad, meaningless terms, of whether this 
enfranchised literature is really expressing 
us in a useful sense, whether it has not be- 
come merely a blowing-off place for the gas- 
es of decomposing thought. 

I use the word decomposing with full in- 
tent. The Greeks knew, and the Middle 
ages knew, that the human mind and the hu- 
man imagination have to be restrained from 
excess if they are to reach the height of 
achievement. Restraint itself may become 
an excess, as notably in New England where 
that towering intellect Jonathan Edwards 
held himself by a set of resolutions to in- 
cessant brooding upon his duty to God. Ev- 


en so, Jonathan Edwards in his private life 
was happy, which (on their own testimony) 
cannot be said for these moderns whose ex- 
cess is to tear away all reticences and expose 
every animalism normally controlled by sane 
brains; who reserve the counsel of Hamlet 
and cling to the worser part of human na- 
ture, in order to relieve their burdened ima- 
ginations, in order to express themselves. 
Freud is their excuse—the new knowledge 
that the animal in us is not dead, but power- 
ful in his suppressions. Freud is an admir- 
able excuse—for Freud. His psychology as 
it gradually modifies itself to fit the facts is 
bound to affect the literary interpretation of 
man, exactly as the older psychology led to 
a new kind of novel and new kind of play. 
But in expressionism, as its advocates de- 
scribe it, we are dealing not so much with a 
new kind of interpretation as with a self- 
willed desire to use new knowledge as a Jus- 
tification for emptying out a hodge-podge of 
emotions, for making the hitherto inexpress- 
ible the only theme. 

I write in general terms because it is, after 
all, not the writers so much as the critics 
that Iam attacking. Traces of this expres- 
sionism run mad can be found in all the 
Americans whom we call new and modern— 
in Anderson, in Cabell, in Waldo Frank, in 
Dreiser. In many freakish experiments, and 
in such a notable book as “Ulysses” or such 
a striking poem as “The Waste Land” it . 
may be seeen full-fledged. But it is not the 
books so much as the tendency, which must 
be fought. The books share and reflect, 
sometimes with exaggeration, the moral con- 
fusion of our world; the critics erect a philo- 
sophy of incoherence and cheer their victims © 
on towards anarchy. 

Let us drop therefore specific books, and 
drop especially the expressionism of sex, 
which is only a part of the question, as it is 
only a part of ordered life. What we see 
among writers who are over sensitive to the 
time spirit is a desperate dropping of all 
standards and certainties, and a _ scurry 
through experience to see what is left. This 
is not true of modern literature as a whole, 
but it is characteristic of that marginal 
fringe which marks our advance towards 
progress or decay. 

For example, in scores of poems, plays, © 
novels, fantasies, written by the advanced 
few for the few, the heroes are personalities 
shedding husk after husk of accepted belief 
and expected conduct, with no stopping place, 
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no kernel.in. sight. I find this true of Mr. 
Lawrence’s figures and of the central char- 
acters of the new American realists. It is 
true of less experimental literature. Babbitt 
is such a figure, as would have been mani- 
fest if Mr. Lewis had been writing fiction in- 
stead of satire. 

Well, if this is reality, why should we ob- 
ject? If the sensitive modern mind finds ex- 
istence a chaos, history a falsification, reli- 
gion a sham, science an illusion, morality a 
code, and personality a series of complexes, 
why naturally the owner of that mind will 
be affected... His thoughts can have no unity; 
his emotions can lead nowhere; he will be 
adrift upon the stream of. consciousness. 
And this is true of more men and women, 
especially young men and women, than we 
care to admit. They are disintegrating, and 
society, like an old: wall, shows the cracks 
and the crumbles where they have slipped 
out like mortar that will hold no longer. 

The value of the novelists, the poets, and 
the dramatists in this new school of expres- 
Sionism is precisely that they are telling us 
this. They are demanding freedom to ex- 
press everything because there is, they 
think, no other way to describe a revolution 
whose end is anarchy, physical, moral, and 
intellectual. They are screaming protests 
against the fatheads who believe that society 
can run on conventional religion, convention- 
al morality, conventional thinking indefinite- 
ly. They belong, indeed, to those spiritual 
pioneers who in every generation push on 
ahead into a future not yet realized, often‘ 
never realized. These suffer vicariously for 
the rest of us, are tortured by the implica- 
tions of our philosophy, frightened by the 
dangers of our conduct, appalled by the ap- 
plication of our knowledge. It may be refor- 
mation they demand, or it may be express- 
ionism; they may be right, or they may be 
wrong; but they are always important be- 
~ cause they register the temperature of hu- 
manity, and its blood pressure. By them we 
may diagnose both health and disease, and 
this is the answer to those who complain of 
the attention given to seeming freakishness 
in this Review. 

The seers of this generation have undoubt- 
edly looked upon chaos. The war has shar- 
pened their vision, but there is more behind 
them than the war. For a century we have 
been breeding eclecticism, inconsistency, con- 
flict of knowledge and belief. The stronger 
minds have thrown over tradition, not in 
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contempt, but in distrust and unwillingness 
to lean upon uncertainty. And these same 


“strong minds have found no alternative but 


a vague mysticism, or a crude materialism, 
which as a pholosophy science is already at- 
tacking by proving the substantiality of mat- 
ter, its base. Faith, philosophy, conduct, pur- 
poses seem all alike chaotic; only scientific 
research in its narrow area, and mechanical 
development of the products of the earth’s 
crust are firm, coherent, sure in results. But 
their results, so great upon the visible world, 
are petty, otherwise. All this the plain man 
escapes by taking refuge in a tolerable pres- 
ent. All this the weakly sensitive see, and 
rush to the foolish generalization that the 
world is chaos, personality incoherent, them- 
selves mere clusters of unrelated experience. 
And the writer who makes us understand 
that this is happening is valuable—be he cub- 
ist, dadaist, expressionist, or Freudo-fiction- 
ist; but his art is not therefore great. If he 
has no detachment, no perspective himself, 
his art is probably bad, no matter how in- 
formative. 

For art, which must interpret, must there- 
fore be coherent, whatever may be the su- 
perficial appearance of life. It is true that 
the coherence of life is only a hypothesis, but 
it is a hypothesis concomitant with the ex- 
istence of man as a rational and self-respect- 
ing being, and art, if it is to be human, must 
support the theory. Furthermore, the art of 
literature does not deal primarily with the 
stream of consciousness which for us hu- 
mans is life; it deals with man’s attitudes 
towards life, with the love of beauty, with 
self-sacrifice, with honor, with self-control, 
with religion. There is nothing incoherent 
here, no lack of absolutes, although defini- 
tions may vary. These attitudes, indeed, are 
not perhaps definable; they are not straight 
lines, or points, they are areas in which each 
man must define his own absolutes. That he 
does so; that men and women, whom we all 
admire, whom even the expressionists ad- 


‘mire, have done so in every generation, is not 


open to doubt. The readiness—to make life 
coherent, to live coherently, to write coher- 
ently—is all, as Hamlet said in another con- 
nection, but by so saying meant what I mean. 

If this is true; or even relatively true, then 
we must praise the expressionist as a safety 
valve while remaining most doubtful as to 
the permanent value of the steam he emits. 
We must say, what even the expressionist 
knows in his cooler moments and exhibits in 
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his better work, that restraint is justified 
even when the world seems incoherent. The 
stoic was no fool. Neither is he who would 
exercise the virtue of the Puritan, self-con- 
trol, without his vices. To stand squarely in 
an age of thoughless haste and morbid in- 
conclusion is better than to slide with a clut- 
ter of all our dishes down the backstairs of 
civilization, which seems to be the ambition 
of some of our most literate. These experi- 
menters are brilliant; they will give us a 
new technique before they are done; they 
have already given new subjects to art, and 
new, and some of them true, views of life. 
But we need not believe that they are pro- 
phets of an age of anarchy and negation. Of 
course, that is possible, and if you must be- 
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lieve it, you will. But it is more probable 
that they are only explorers, lost and crash- 
ing through the jungle between the old trail 
and a better one. 

I will be as pessimistic as the most pessi- 
mistic intellectual where material progress 
and its future are concerned, but not as to 
the eternal value of self-control, clear think- 
ing, and, with these, delight and beauty eag- 
erly sought. It is an attitude which can be 
translated into terms of criticism, and then 
it means that we have better grounds than 
mere timorous necessity for resisting the 
chaotic, the incoherent, and the unrestrained 
in literature and in all art.—The Literary 
Review. 


DAY BY DAY THROUGH THE CENTURIES 
Compiled by Allen Neville, Willam R. Murphy, and William R. Kane 


September 16 
1776—Battle of Harlem Heights. 
1807—Trial of Aaron Burr for treason. 
1812—Burning of Moscow. 
1823—Francis Parkman born. 
1858—First overland mail leaves St. Louis for Cali- 
fornia. 
September 17 
1630—Boston settled. 
1753—First theatre in New York City opened in 
Nassau Street. 
1796—Washington makes his farewell address. 
1862—Battle of Antietam. 
September 18 
1739—Treaty of Belgrade between Russia, Austria, 
and Turkey. 
1861—Battle of Lexington, Mo. 
1863—Battle of Chickamauga. 
1906—Typhoon at Hong Kong; thousands of lives 
lost, 86 vessels wrecked. 
1913—Administration currency bill passes House. 
1913—Impeachment trial of Governor Sulzer begun. 
September 19 
1777—Battle of Bemis Heights. 
1858—George W. Wickersham born. 
1881—-President Garfield died at Long Branch. 
September 20 
1852—-Laura Keene appeared at Wallack’s Theatre, 
New York City, for the first time. 
1870—Italians occupied Rome. 
1873—Panic in New York Stock Exchange. 
September 21 
1832—Sir Walter Scott died. 
1858—Cooper Institute opened in New York City. 
1898—By a coup d’etat, Dowager Empress of China 
assumes regency. 
September 22 — 
1776—Nathan Hale executed as a spy. 
1792—First French Republic declared. 
1862—President Linco!n’s Emancipation Proclama- 
tion first issued. 
1914—-State of Virginia went dry, to take effect 
November 1, 1916. 


1914—-Senate passed River and Harbor Bill without 
a dissenting vote. 

1914—British Cruisers Abouki, Cressy, and Houge 
sunk in North Sea by German submarine. 


THE EXPERIENCE EXCHANGE 
(Continued from Page III.) 


Everything is always more interesting when told 
by somebody who used to live next door to you or 
across the street, and seems so much more real. 
Get your home town paper to let you send it little 
news stories when you are away at college or away 
from home anywhere where there are a number ‘ot 
home-towners besides yourself. 


Viahnett Sprague Martin writes: 


My gratitude to The Editor Magazine was ma- 
terially increased this week by still another check— 
this one for sixty-five dollars. As my earnings so 
far have netted me a good many “hundred per cents.” 
upon my investment in The Editor it behooves me 
to say “thank you”! 

I also want to say a word of grateful appreciation 
to the many editors with whom I have come in (let- 
ter) contact through my “tips” in The Editor Maga- 
zine. They have been, without exception, very kind, 
and especially generous in suggesting helpful ideas 
for the betterment of my work, and to help me in 
my desire to please them. 

Among these I gladly name Mr. Chesla C. Sher- 
lock of the attractive new Fruit Garden and Home, 
and also Mr. Frisch of the Cincinnati Art Publishing 
Company. Others, also, have been very kind, notab- 
ly Mr. John Siddall, who, while he has never ac- 
cepted a word from me, has managed to encourage 
me by his rejecting letters. 


Philo writes: 


My literary experiences have as yet hardly been 
such as to justify one in getting up in the night to 
recount them—just the usual round of small work, 
minor successes, huge disappointments, and a deter- 
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PORATION AAMAS 
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KA Great Opportunity Today for Authors 
Is in the Field of the Novel 


The novel is being lifted out of old narrative ruts. It’s a time 
of change and opportunity. When old gods go, the new and young- 
er gods have their day. Publishers are eager for good work by new 
authors. | | 

To help authors to take advantage of this opportunity, The 
Editor Council offers a’ course in novel writing. The Course is an 
actual writing course. The Author’s own work is made the basis 
for individual instruction. Each student-author will have his own 
personal instructor. 

The author who enrolls for the novel writing course will study 
the Council Chapbooks on Story Conception and Construction, on 
Character Genesis and Presentation, on the Dramatic, and on Ob- 
jectification of Story Material. He wil! also be expected to respond 
to at least twenty of the Council Assignments. Simultaneously he 
will begin the writing of his novel. His Council instructor will ad- 
vise with him and help him in isolating and developing his ideas, 
and in planning his novel. As the novel is written, it will be taken 
up chapter by chapter by the Council, and carefully and construct- 
ively criticised. The Council will stimulate each author to make 
the sustained effort required to write a novel. 

No time limit of any kind will be imposed, and the Council will 
continue its work with each author until he has finished his novel 
and completed the stories required in order to respond to the 
Assignments. 

In every detail of the work, and throughout the entire instruc- 
tion, the Council will keep in mind that it is not putting the author 
through a cut-and-dried series of fixed lessons, and it will adapt its 
material and the personal instruction to the needs of each author. 


FORM OF ENROLLMENT 
The Course in Novel Writing of The Editor Council 
The Editor Council, 

Book Hili, Highland Falls, N. Y. 

I desire to enroll for the novel writing course of The Editor Council. I 
am to receive 20 Assignments in Stcry Writing, and the Complete Series of 
Cotncil Chapbooks, and the help of an individual instructor in developing, 
writing, and revising the novel to which I expect to devote the greater part of 
my work with the Council. You will continue the work with me until I have 
satisfactorily completed my novel, and the stories required by the Assignments. 

I enclose $110 in full payment for the course and the tuition of the Council, 

or 

I enclose $20 as an initial payment, and agree to pay $10 each month 
thereafter until I have paid $120.00. 
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mination to carry on in the face of one of the class- 
iest assortment of rejection slips now in captivity. 
I’ll leave it to the statisticians to figure out how 
many square yards of the den they would paper, or 
how far they would reach and back again if placed 
end to end. When I arrive (mind I say “when” and 
not “if”) I shall write and tell how it was done. 


Just now I cannot resist an impulse to say a word 
of appreciation for the splendid article, “Eye Glass- 
es of Fiction,” by Carl F. Shepard, D. O. S., which 
appeared in The Experience Exchange of September 
5th last. As Dr. Shepard so modestly remarks, it 
is a paper not unneeded, and a few more such arti- 
cles from experts in their respective lines would 
help writers to achieve that consummation so de- 
voutly to be desired—truth in fiction. 


As it happened, just when Dr. Shepard’s article 


appeared, I was engaged in writing a story in which | 


I had one of my principal characters, a young 
shorthand teacher, peering through the “thick lenses 
of his horn-rimmed glasses.” I-don’t know why I so 
fitted him. I can see now that thick lenses through 
which he had to “peer” were all wrong. I had made 
an otherwise real and likeable person a freak and 
an optical cripple. It is a wonder he did not pull 
them off and dash them to the floor, and he proba- 
bly would have, before the story progressed very 
far. Much better off he would have been without 
any. 


After reading Dr. Shepard’s timely treatise, I re- 


fitted my character and equipped him with convex 
lenses to correct a mild case of hyperopia. Immed- 
iately his headaches ceased and he went through the 
story a cheerful, efficient and normal young man, 
enjoying perfect vision. 

This story has gone out, and if it sells (mind I 
say “if” this time) I shall feel even more deeply 
indebted to Dr. Shepard and The Editor Magazine. 


J. B. L. writes: 


A book about books that authors will like, a book 
of contemporary comment on what is going on in 
poetry, drama, the essay and criticism, is “Appraise- 
ments and Asperities, As to Some Contemporary 
Writers,” by Felix E. Schelling, Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature in the University of Pennsylvania. 
The author holds that the first qualification of the 
critic is an open ear, the second an open spirit. He 
is of no clique and the supporter of no movement 
either radical or reactionary. He knows that the 
root of all that we are is in the past; but he is ever 
ready to welcome the good in the newest of the 
new. He believes that the Eternal Verities are to 
be treated with becoming gravity; but he also re- 
members that the gods laughed together upon Olym- 
pus and that the ridiculousness of people was not 
created in this world to go its way in silence and 
unobserved by the critic. 

As to the title, an “Appraisement” is an estimate, 
a valuation, the thing judged by its weight in the 
hand, the thing judged as to its quality between 
thumb and forefinger. “Asperities” are the condi- 
ments of life without which there is litt!e seasoning. 
The asperities of this book are less in the nature of 
reactions of prejudice than those of temper in the 
better sense of that word, elasticity and a readiness 
to apprehend. 
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Expert Editing 

Editorial Assistance. For nine years copy editor 
and editorial proof reader of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, I am prepared to render similar, editorial 
assistance to authors and others. "W. G. Thomas, 
Room 11386, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





I SELL 
Books, plays, motion pictures, magazine fiction. 
All see ttl aah are given Mr. Hardy’s personal atten- 
tion. Send for circulars. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 





CO elle 
The Editor has a 
WESTERN BRANCH 
at 
1125-C 16th Street, 

Santa Monica, Calif. 
under the management of 
Magda Leigh. 

The work of The Editor Council 
-western students should be sent to 
this address, and subscriptions for 
The Editor, The Black Cat, Yours 
Truly, and The Blue Pencil may be 
sent there. 
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1001 PLACES TO SELL 


TENE Se 


Compiled by 
JAMES KNAPP REEVE and AGNES M. REEVE 


The one great desk book for writers. 
Pertinent, exact information about mar- 
kets for short stories, articles, essays, 
photoplays, post-card sentiments and 
mottoes, Vaudeville sketches, plays, 
photographs, ideas, songs, humor, etc. 
Special markets for verse. I00 publications 
named that use Poetry. 200 markets for fic- 
tion, with their special requirements. Articles 
upon verse writing; Trade Journal work; Ag- 
ricultural, Juvenile, Religious, and Photo-play 
markets. Book publishers, house organs, syn- 
dicates. ' Price $2.50 
THE ART of Inventing Characters (Polti). 
A further development of the principles set 
forth in The 36 Dramatic Situations. Of incal- 
culable value to writers, and others interested 
in the psychology of fictional art. $2.50 
MODERN Photo-Play Writing—Its Crafts- 
manship (Dimick). The best book of instruc- 
tion on Photo-Play writing yet published. $3.00 
“PLOTTING the Short Story (Culpeper 
Chunn). $1.00 


JAMES KNAPP REEVE ~- Publisher 
FRANKLIN, OHIO 


(Catalogue 25 helpful books for writers, on request) 
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THE EDITOR 


MR. JAMES KNAPP REEVE 
(Founder and former editor of THE EDITOR) 
and the originator of THE EDITOR LITERARY BUREAU, which was for many 
years under his exclusive direction, has now resumed this work, and all manu- 
scripts submitted as below will have his personal attention. 


Having for many years been engaged in various branches of literary work—as writer of 
fiction and miscellaneous work for magazines and newspapers, as editor, foreign correspon- 
dent, travel writer—which have had cumulative effect in giving an understanding of editorial 


requirements, Mr. Reeve is in position to apply this knowledge to your own needs. 


Charges for Reading, 


Length Charges 
LOO OR WOLGS Or —leGBieccis' ra srs chet sce cree -suslelars eo ates 6a $ .75 
000% tore 21000 BWOrds! cmc sciusrsattieraia etereclns sles share 1.25 
2,000 « to7 3, COO SEWOLGS tics ctensle osocy stalonsiale slchalerete ehereovic 2.00 
38,0005 to 450002 word sities ctercteitetets cb otailel « tis, ckerenel el Sie 2.60 
4,000 2 £0225, 000 mwords i sites he cto che tape eh srcratcle steele wusie.s 3.20 

Words over 5,000, in one manuscript, 50 cents for 
each additional thousand words. 


Criticism, and Advice Regarding Revision and Sale. 


For a manuscript of more than 10,000 words and less 


- than 40,000 words, $.50 for each thousand words. 


For a manuscript of more than 40,000 words, $20.00 
plus $.40 for each thousand words over 40,000. 

Poetry, $1.50 for one, two or three poems of a total 
between 10 and 50 lines, and $3.00 for one, two, or 
three poems of a total between 50 and 100 lines. 

Typing of manuscripts, $.50 a thousand words. With 
carbon copy, 75 cents. : 





TEXT BOOKS FOR WRITERS 
Treluaine the List of Authors’ Aids, Formerly Issued By The Editor Company. 


CRITICISM AND REVISION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


THE WRITER’S BOCK 


Fifth Edition, 381 pages. The most practical book 
for writers ever published. Compiled mainly from. the 
volumes of THE EDITOR, issued while the magazine 
was under the editorial direction of Mr. Reeve. It in- 
cludes: ‘‘A Course in Short Story Writing,’’ ‘““How to 
Write English,’’ a series of five articles, Essays, cover- 
ing the study of grammar, syntax, rhetoric, punctuation, 
“The Making of Verse,’’ a series. Treats practically 
every phase of authorship and technique of all forms of 
literary composition, including Play, Essay, Joke, Ju- 
venile, Serial, Novel, and Song Writing. $2.50 Postpaid. 


TECHNIQUE OF FICTION WRITING (Dowst.) 


A modern rational work on this topic. A logical 
treatment of Short Story, Novel, and Tale writing. 
Shows how to cevelop any basic idea into the best story 
that can we duilt around it. $1.75 Postpaid. 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY (Quirk.) 
Points out every step. ¢£ th 

story: Plot; Method of egies ee ieee 

Story Proper ; Conclusion and Climax; Preparaticn of 

Manuscript; Placing of the Story. $.65 Postpaid. 


THE AMERICAN SHORT STORY (Lieberman.) 


An extended study of American fiction, showing the 
effects of environment upon literary work. A study of 
an important phase of literary technique. (A new edi- 
tion.) $1.50 Postpaid. 


88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING 


A collection of hints, helps, recipes, and suggestions 
for writers. Tells how to make money by Syndicating, 
by Writing Advertising, by Doing Press Work, by Writ- 
ing Greeting Card Verses and Sentiments, etc. 

$1.20 Postpaid. 


RHYMES AND METERS 

A practical manual for versifiers. Treats of Verse 
Making in General, Rhyme, Meter, Stanza Forms, The 
Quatrain and Sonnet, The Ballade, Types of Modern 
Verse, The Song. $.75 Postpaid. 


(Winslow.) . 


PRACTICAL AUTHORSHIP (Reeve.) 

Its 39 chapters give an insight into technical, artistic, 
commercial, and financial aspects of authorship. Prac- 
tical advice for the writer of fiction, articles, verse, etc., 
for magazines, trade journals, etc. $1.50 Postpaid. 


THE 36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS (Polti.) 

A catalogue of all the possible situations that the 
many relations of life offer to the writer. The author 
read and analyzed thousands of plays and novels, and 
resolved their basic story material into fundamental 
categories. A true philosophic consideration, practical 
in every respect, makes available to every writer all 
the possible material that life offers. $1.50 Postpaid. 
WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS (Farrington.) 

Tells definitely, and in detail, how to make a success 
of trade press authorship. $1.00 Postpaid. 
THE MANUSCRIPT RECORD 

Will enable you to keep track of, and furnishes a 
complete record of all MSS. Indispensable to any writ- 
er who desires a simple and efficient method of record- 
keeping. Any detail relative to the sending out of each 


individual manuscript instantly availables A saver of 
time: money and labor. $.70 Postpaid. 


THE FICTION ¥Acrory (Edwards.) 
A writer who made thousenas of ‘ 
up a story-mill tells how he did (2 soottere Ry eae 

of his work in this instructive, stimulating book. 


$1.50 Postpaid. 
IDOLS AND IDEALS, $1.75. 


PHOTOPLAY MAKING, $1.10. 

ALPHABET BOOK OF AUTHORSHIP, $§.65. 
FICTION WRITER’S WORKSHOP, $.65. 
NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENT’S GUIDE, $.60. 
THEORY OF PROSE FICTION, $.60. 

FICTION AS.ART AND LIFE, $.60. 

THE WAY. INTO PRINT, $.25. 

WHAT EDITORS WANT, $§.25. 

HOW TO BE A REPORTER, $.15. 


Send for complete catalogue of text books for writers and full information regarding the 
service in connection with aawhors, manuscripts (as above). ) 


AMES KNAPP REEVE 


~- ~ 


FRANKLIN, OO 
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* * Samuel Merwin, who always 
stays at the Algonquin but never 
sits with the Knights of the Pen 
at the Round Table, came in this 
week from Concord. He invariab- 
ly has the clear skin and snapping 
eye of a man who wisely breathes 
aix and not gasoline. On being 
asked how his new book was get- 
ting on he said: “I’ve been hav- 
ing the time of my life. I’m so 
excited about it that I leap out of 
bed and positively push breakfast 
out of the way so that I can get 
to work.” And the title of it? 
“Hush! Not yet!” 


Odd Volume Jones has six cop- 
ies of “How to Write for Moving 
Pictures,” by Marguerite Bertsch, 
which is regarded by many author- 
ities as the most comprehensive 
and helpful book for the photo- 
playwright, that he will sell for 
$2.00 postpaid, and four copies of 
George Pierce Baker’s “Dramatic 
Technique,” that he will sell for 
$4.00 postpaid. This latter is a 
dreadful big book, formidable to 
the sight, but even Odd Volume 
Jones finds the text understand- 
able and mighty valuable. Jones 
thinks the aspiring playwright and 
fiction writer ought to burn mid- 
night oil over  Baker’s book. 
George Pierce Baker is the Har- 
vard University 47 Workshop pro- 
fessor whose students really place 
their plays. 


Morris Gest, who once employed 
Odd Volume Jones as a “super,” 
and treated him like a star, is go- 
ing to build a “big, plain theatre, 
as close to a barn as I can make 
it,” with “art, net progt” as the 
guiding principle, te encourage 
young. dramatists, composers, play- 
ers and singers. Gest usually 
does what he sets out to do. He 
brought the Chauve Souris play- 
ers and the Moscow Art Theatre 
to this country in the face of ob- 
stacles that would have discour- 
aged even a man who believed in 
the financial success of these ven- 
tures. We can, then, look upon 
Gest’s Art Theatre as certain to 
arrive. In fact, with the help of 
Otto H. Kahn, Gest expects to be 


ae for productions by Novem- 
er. 


Morris Gest says: “Mr. Kahn 
siders his whole mission in life 
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to be thét of promoting art in Am- 
erica. The theatre will consist of 
the operatic theatre and of an ela- 
borate studio for rehearsals and 
for giving preliminary tryouts to 
native art and artists. The studio 
will be available as a small thea. 
tre for the holding of something 
like sublimated amateur nights, at 
which promising novelties will be 
presented privately and the reac- 
tion of select audiences studied. 
We are going to try to encourage 
the great youth of America to do 
better things. We intend that the 
main feature of this theatre will 
be a big open door for ideas. The 
chance of its success is. very 
doubtful. It cannot succeed within 
a year or within two years. With 
a long time and patience and hard 
work, we hope to build up an in- 
stitution that America will be 
proud of. In all probability there 
will be many failures and many 
mistakes. It is to be a one-man in- 
stitution and no one-man institu- 
tion can get along without many 
mistakes. It will not be confined 
to opera by any means. It will be 
a place for drama and music as 
well. Tne ordinary play will not 
be produced here. When drama is 
presented, it will be for some spe. 
cial reason. This plan bears some 
resemblance to the Moscow Art 
Theatre. That resemblance is ac- 
cidental. This theatre and its 
policy are not patterned after the 
Moscow Art Theatre in any way.” 


Asked ‘the process by which un- 
discovered genius could be sought 
out and placed before the public, 
Mr. Gese-said: “That is simple. 
There will be plenty of people to 
tell us of unknown artists or sing- 
ers, composers cr dramatists who 
are promising. Our principal rea- 
son for being will be to find out 
and encourage real talent. Noth- 
ing will be put on because it has 
influence behind it. Everything 
will be Selected for merit. Any 
cther policy would quickly kill the 
project.” 


The customers will be glad to 
know the Rhode Island Reds are 
laying. Jones got 20 dozens of 
eggs last week. The editrix got 3 
dozen fo* rent of the Cave, and 
Bob and frank Pascoe bought the 
rest. Joneés’s gross profit for the 
week froin the hens was $2.70. A 
few more wee like this and 





Jones will be ahead of Henry 
Parry’s bill for feed. The rest of 
the Folks on Book Hill are watch- 
ing with interest to see how quick- 
ly Jones sells his: odd issues of 
The Black Cat, Yours Truly, and 
The Blue Pencil at a nickel each in 
lots of five. Jones is worried for 
fear the odd numbers will soon be 
exhausted. He has sold scores of 
twenty-five cent lots, four one dol- 
lar lots, and one two dollar lot. 
“It’s a lot for a quarter,” says 
Jones. ‘“‘Many a story in the odd 
Black Cat issues has an emotional 
lift or a mental provocation that 
you can’t buy elsewhere’ for many 
times the price. They are still a 
nickel each, in lots of five, as long 
as they last. Send your order for 
odd issues to Odd Volume Jones.” 


* * Frederick Arnold Kummer, 
Stephen Vincent Benet and Court- 
ney Ryley Cooper were among the 
galaxy of authors who contributed 
sneeches to the series of literary 
Wednesdays given during the 
month of November by. and at, the 
National Arts Club. Mr. Kummer, 
following the theme of his new 
book, “The First Days of Man,” 
talked about the method of teach- 
ing a child to think and was as- 
sailed afterwards by many parents 
for further details. Mr. Cooper 
told some amazing circus stories 
which made the N. A. C. hold its 
sides with laughter. Stephen 
Benet, who has lately turned out 
some gorgeous quasi-historical 
ballads, read one or two and was 
warmly applauded. His second 


‘novel, “Young People’s Pride,” is 


in its second edition. 


* * The New York and Boston 
papers have been making much of 
the Dorothy Gordon case. Not the 
least amazing fact about it is thav 
the story of the unfortunate girl 
is almost parallelled by a recent 
novel, “Swallowed Up,” by Mrs. 
Wilson Woodrow. Not only are 
both girls heiresses and confined 
in insane asylums, but both, it is 
suspected, are sought in marriage 
by a man responsible for the con- 
finement, and both girls are 
drugged. It is to be hoped that 


there will be a happy ending in the. 


real story as there is in Mrs. 
Woodrow’s. , 


ee 
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Odd Volume Jones says: “All 


the double asterisk stuff is contri- 
buted by A. Hamilton Gibbs, of 
Brandt and Kirkpatrick.” . 
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